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2 THE ACTORS WIFE. 

driving rain pelted against the poor little 
windows as if determined to make its way 
through them into the cosy little parlour 
where Gertrude Totter was getting tea ready, 
and making preparations for the reception of 
her father, whom she expected every minute, 
on his return from his daily toils as a City 
clerk. 

Gertrude Totter was a pretty girl of six- 
teen ; not a beauty — ^her eyes were dark, and 
full of expression ; her hair was golden brown, 
the dense masses of which were neatly 
moulded into a natural knob at the back of 
her head. Gertrude disdained frisettes, chig- 
nons, and the like atrocities ; her greatest 
charm was her smile, which lit up her whole 
face, and then indeed she approached the 
beautiful. Her life had hitherto been by no 
means a bed of roses ; her mother died when 
she was nine years old, and, having no relation 
in the world, that she knew of, except her 
father, she was brought up under the guidance 
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of that irritable gentleman and her kind- 
hearted old nurse, Mrs. Runt, who, at the 
time of the death of Gertrude's mother, was 
a widow. Gertrude was sent to a cheap 
boarding-scnool, where it was a wonder she 
never lost her innate grace of nature and 
naturally-refined manners amongst the vul- 
garity of her mistress and companions. 

Mrs. Bulger was in the habit of assuring 
Mr. Totter that his daughter was a reoil lady, 
and took entirely after her mother. The 
gentleman heeded not the implied sneer. 
Gertrude's father had been, since boyhood, a 
City clerk ; his salary had never exceeded the 
magnificent sum of two hundred pounds a 
year. The smallness of his income was entirely 
owing to himself: he was always a quarrel- 
some, irritable man, and had never made a 
friend in his life. He had married the orphan 
daughter of an ex-commander in the navy, 
and his wife brought with her a dowry of 
two thousand pounds. No settlement having 
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been made, Mr. Totter quickly squandered 
the ready money in dabbling in the money- 
market, and in idiotic speculations in the 
hope of making a fortune in a month. 

When Gertrude was but fifteen years old, 
Mrs, Runt's kind heart could no longer re- 
main in its empty condition, so she bestowed 
it and her plump hand upon a very well-to- 
do cat*s-meat merchant, who contracted for 
the feeding of half the feline population of 
Belgravia and Westbournia. His name was 
Mr. Bulger. Up to the time of her engage- 
ment, Mrs. Runt had kept house for Mr. 
Totter, and not only gave him his dinners, 
which he relished very much, but often a piece 
of her mind, which he did not relish at all. 
So, when Mrs. Runt informed Mr. Totter, one 
morning, that she was about to enter once 
more into the holy bonds, Mr. Totter loudly 
proclaimed his joy at getting rid of her : 
whereupon there ensued a mighty war of 
words, and when Mr. Totter returned from 
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the City in the evening the house was empty 
and no tea prepared for him. 

Gertrude was hastily summoned from school, 
and from that date to the opening of this 
story she had kept house for her father. 

Poor Gertrude's sole friend and companion 
was the kind-hearted wife of the cats'-meat 
merchant, a stout matron of fifty, whose heart 
was perpetually breaking at the unruly con- 
duct of two grown-up sons, one of whom was 
in the army, and the other was learning the 
trade of his stepfather. 

The half of the detached cottage correspond- 
ing to "Miranda Lodge" was " Bellerophon 
Villa," occupied by a not very respectable old 
lady named Mrs. Rorman, a widow. By her 
first husband, a Mr. Giles, Mrs. Rorman had 
a son, who was now about forty years of age, 
and captain of a merchant vessel ; her second 
husband, Mr. Rorman, was a widower, and 
brought with him, to his second wife's care, a 
son named Richard. 
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These stepbrothers were about as bad 
'*lots/' to use an appropriate slang term in 
describing them, as were ever left to solace a 
lone widow. Captain Giles was constantly at 
sea, but his stepbrother, Dick Rorman, was 
always at home ; and how he lived, and how 
he passed his time, was a mystery to every- 
one. These two men were nearly the only 
acquaintances that Mr. Totter received at his 
house; and when Gertrude returned from 
school, and either one or both came in to 
spend the evening over grog with her father, 
their language and coarse jests always 
banished her from the room, in spite of her 
father's repeated orders for her to remain. 

At the opening of the chapter, Gertrude 
Totter was described as preparing tea for her 
father. Mrs. Bulger had just ** popped in " to 
see her ** dear child " and have a chat, and • 
had just " popped out " again ; and as she did 
so, she nearly ran over a little miserable-look- 
ing man who was entering the wicket-gate in 
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front of Miranda Lodge, as, in the dark, the 
portly form of Mrs. Bulger was about to pass 
through it. She was going to put up her 
umbrella, the point of which she accidentally 
thrust into the pit of the stomach of the ap- 
proaching little old gentleman, who was no 
other than Mr. Totter. 

As soon as he could find breath he 
growled : 

" D the woman ! What do you want 

here ? I told you I would not have you in 
my house, and I won't ! Do you hear T 

Mrs. Bulger feared him not, and quietly re- 
plied that she should please herself about 
coming or staying away, and that, in her 
opinion, he was a very bad old man ; and, 
having put up her umbrella, which was very 
large, she was caught by a gust of wind and 
blown away at a trot. 

In a worse humour than usual, Mr. Totter 
entered his cottage and went into the parlour, 
where he took off his drenched coat and threw 
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it to his daughter, telling her to take it into 
the kitchen to dry it. She was used to such 
treatment, and obeyed. She quickly returned 
with the tea and a dish of deliciously odori- 
ferous stew, which she had herself made for 
her father's evening meal. 

Seeing how wet he was, she begged him to 
change his clothes before he sat down, to 
which he growled out a negative, and asked 
her '* What the blank she wanted that infernal 
cat's-meat woman about the place for T 

He would not sit at the table, but crouched 
over the fire. He drank his tea, but would 
eat nothing. Again Gertrude besought him 
to cliange his wet clothes ; he told her to hold 
her noise and get the whisky bottle. She 
did so, and got him some hot water; she 
hoped the spirit would bring some warmth to 
his body, if not to his heart ; she could see 
that he was ill. 

He sat in front of the fire drinkinor tumbler 
after tumbler of spirits and water, and his 
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wet clothes steamed as they dried upon his 
body ; he was moody and silent, and scarcely 
a word passed his lips. In spite of the liquor 
and the fire he constantly shivered, and Ger- 
trude became alarmed ; but she knew it was 
no use talking to him. Presently he told her 
to go upstairs and warm his bed with the 
warming-pan, and light a fire in his bedroom, 
as he said he could get no heat downstaira. 
This she did, and presently, with rather un- 
certain steps, he went upstairs to his bed. 

Gertrude, in great alarm, wrote off to Mrs, 
Bulger, telling her of her father's state, and 
begging her to come to her as soon as she 
received the letter in the morning; and, 
throwing her waterproof over her, she hurried 
to the corner of the street to the pillar-post. 

The next morning she went to her father s 
room and found him dreadfully ill. He tried 
to rise, but was in far too great pain to stand. 
He ordered her to send to the office to let 
them know he was too ill to come that day, 
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but said he should be well on the morrow. 
" No, he would have no doctor, he was the best 
doctor himself ; he had caught a slight cold 
and knew very well how to get rid of it," — 
and he told her to bring up the spirits, which, 
with hot water, he constantly imbibed all 
day. The result was, fever set in, and the 
next morning Gertrude and Mrs. Bulger sent 
for a doctor. 

A sharp attack of rheumatic fever set in, 
and the old man raved in his delirium and 
recognised neither Mrs. Bulger nor his poor 
daughter, who devotedly attended to and 
nursed him. He grew worse, and his suffer- 
ings were dreadful. At last the doctor gave 
hopes, and gradually, inch by inch, as it were, 
the sufferer crept back to life. But to what 
a life ! Crippled and deformed — ^his means of 
livelihood were taken from him — ^his crippled 
hand would never again hold a pen. 

Scarcely had he gathered suflficient strength 
after his illness to crawl downstairs to the 
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parlour, when a letter arrived from the City 
firm in whose service he had been a clerk, 
politely informing him those services would no 
longer be required, and generously enclosing 
him a cheque for one hundred pounds, at the 
same time sympathising with him in his mis- 
fortune. 

Far from softening his heart, his illness had 
left old Totter more querulous and irritable 
than ever, and poor Gertrude's life began to 
be a burden to her. 

The Totters were in no immediate want, for 
the old man's miserly instincts had induced 
him, quarter by quarter, to save something 
out of his salary. Moreover, the only wise 
thing he had ever done in his life was to buy 
the lease of Miranda Lodge out of a portion of 
his late wife's dower, before the rest of it had 
been swallowed up in the vortex of speculation. 
Thus, though the future looked rather black 
for them, they needed to fear no trouble for 
the present. 
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Gertrude consulted with Mrs. Bulger, and 
after a battle royal with old Totter, they 
extracted from him sufficient money to buy a 
sewing-machine, with the assistance of which 
Gertrude gradually, by patiently seeking for 
work, added to the slender income of the family. 

Old Totter vainly sought to forbid the house 
to Mrs. Bulger, but the good lady refused to 
take hints or listen to commands, and Ger- 
trude's only friend stuck still closer to her in 
her misfortunes. During the illness and con- 
valescence, the next-door neighbours had been 
constant in their inquiries and offers of assist- 
ance, and, on one occasion, Mrs. Rorman, who, 
sad to say, was an habitual toper, sobered her- 
self sufficiently to make a call of condolence on 
poor Gertrude, who, in the midst of the 
worries and anxieties caused by her father's 
illness, wished that elderly gin-drinking sym-^ 
pathiser a hundred miles away. 

Evidently the visit of condolence had been 
planned by the artful son, Dick Rorman, who 
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for some time previous to Tetter's iUness, 
had covertly pestered Gertrude with his at- 
tentions. After sitting ladling out such 
sympathy as her dram-soddened brain could 
collect, Mrs. Rorman came to the pith of what 
she had to say : 

" All flesh is grass, my dear ; and some day 
we must go the way of all flesh ; and if it is 
decreed that your dad upstairs is to die, die 
he will, and that is sure, and you'll be left a 
horphan. So, my gal, let me recommend you 
to turn your weather-heye, as Jim the captain 
would say, towards my boy Dick. He might 
do better, but he's set his 'eart on 'aving you, 
and as you'll be all alone in the world, you'd 
better take 'im. There, there, you needn't 
answer now, but think over it. And now, 
my dear, as I feel the palpitations coming on 
again that bad, get me just the least that is 
in a wine-glass, or, if that's not handy, a 
tumbler will do as well, and I'll be ofi* to cook 
my Dick's dinner." 
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Gertrude, smothering her disgust, obtained 
her the drink, and, in thankfulness, closed the 
door on her. 

From this date the fulsome attentions of 
Mr. Dick Rorman added greatly to poor Ger- 
trude's list of troubles. 

This Mr. Dick Rorman was a man of about 
thirty-five years of age, of most forbidding 
countenance, retreating eyes, very black hair, 
and bushy black eyebrows ; lips full and 
sensual ; strongly-built, with a short bull-neck. 
It would be difficult to describe the appear- 
ance of his face, for it was constantly changing : 
sometimes he indulged in a moustache worthy 
of a dragoon ; at other times his face was as 
sleek as a Methodist parson's, and occasionally 
he grew a stubbly black beard. Nobody knew 
how he lived, and sometimes he was away 
from his step- mother's house for weeks, no one 
knew where. 

At last, about six months after old Totters 
illness, Mr. Rorman, in scarlet neck-tie and 
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brown velveteen coat, appeared one evening 
in the parlour of Miranda Lodge, and, after 
fortifying himself with copious draughts from 
the demijohn of whisky which he had brought 
as a present to the crippled old gentleman^ 
thus delivered himself: 
. '*You see, Mr. Totter, my business is my 
business, and no affair of anybody else's ; but 
I've got coin enough for myself and somebody 
besides. Now I want to marry Miss Gertrude ; 
she's cold enough to me herself, but if you 
just spoke the word I think she'd take me» 
There's a home for her and you for the 
taking." 

Old Totter thanked him, and promised to 
do his best for him ; and the next day, on 
breaking the subject to his daughter, was met 
with a decided and abrupt refusal, which was 
duly repeated to the love-sick Richard, in 
spite of which he persevered in his attentions. 

At about this time Mrs. Rorman's own son 
returned from sea. 
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Captain James Giles, of the good ship 
Camperdaisy^ was a man well to do as the 
world goes : he was part owner of the ship of 
which he was captain. In personal appear- 
ance he was no more beautiful than his step- 
brother : his hair was red, as were his beard 
and moustache. Unfortunately for Gertrude, 
this carroty-haired, hirsute sea-rover was also 
smitten with her charms ; and almost daily, 
while the poor girl was industriously working 
at her sewing-machine, her marine lover came 
to call and sit and stare at her with a sort of 
animal wonder and longing. 

This rivalry between the two stepbrothers 
did not seem to cause much enmity ; in fact, 
it afterwards came out that they tossed up 
heads or tails which should go in for her, and 
Borman lost. 

Often, when Gertrude was taking her work 
home to her employers, the wily captain would 
follow her and overtake her, as if quite by 
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accident, and escort her to her journey's end, 
and then to her own home. 

Of course, old Totter very quickly saw the 
state of affairs, and constantly urged his 
daughter to give encouragement to the well- 
to-do ship captain. The old gentleman had 
never pressed her to accept the attentions of 
Dick Rorman, but when comfort and in- 
dependence could be procured for him for 
life, simply at the price of his daughter's 
hand, day and night he besought Gertrude 
to look upon Jim Giles with favouring 
eye. 

At last the captain received orders to start 
on a new voyage. The night before he was 
to sail, he called once more at Miranda Lodge, 
and besought a private interview with Miss 
Totter. He obtained it, and in a quarter of 
an hour left the house without even seeing 
the old gentleman. 

Old Totter limped into the parlour as fjist 
as he could, his face gleaming with anger and 

VOL. I. 2 
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disappointment. He found Gertrude sitting 
at her sewing-machine. 

'^ What does this mean ?" cried he. '^ Can 
you have the audacity to tell me you have 
refused the man, you — you — pauper, you in- 
grate I And I, your poor old crippled father, 
starving to keep you alive, you shameless, 
graceless baggage." 

*' I could not ; oh, father, I could not 1" 
cried Gertrude. 

" You couldn't, couldn't you, my fine lass ! 
And now he's gone on a voyage to Melbourne, 
and it'll be a good year before we set eyes on 
him again ; and may be dead or in the work- 
house before then ; and a lot you care, you — 
you — get out of the house, you cat — you 
Jezebel 1" the old man shrieked. " I've a 
great mind to — ^yes, by , I will, too!" 

And the tottering old man raised his stick 
to strike her. With a scream she avoided 
him, and flew to her own room and locked 
herself in. 
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For a week old Totter never spoke to his 
daughter. Occasionally he would put on his 
hat and crawl out of the house on his crutch, 
and remain away from home some hours. At 
night, save when Dick Rorman came in, his 
€ole companion was the whisky bottle. 

Months passed away. Dick Rorman per- 
sisted in his attentions to Gertrude, when, 
suddenly, he disappeared for six months, and 
when he returned, his shaven face and 
cropped head would have revealed a shocking 
scandal to anyone but so innocent a girl as 
poor Gertrude. As for old Totter, Rorman 
was so fond of constantly changing his per- 
sonal appearance, the crippled old rascal 
scarcely noticed any difference. Dick s story 
was that he had been to Ireland on business. 

By dint of constantly working at her sew- 
ing-machine, Gertrude had been able, hitherto, 
to meet the humble expenses of the house 
without asking her father for anything out of 
his store of savings. 

2—2 
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Ten months had passed since Captain Giles^ 
had sailed for Melbourne. During that time 
Gertrude had received two letters from him^ 
full of ill -spelt devotion. Old Totter, so both 
Gertrude and Mrs. Bulger in consultation 
came to the conclusion, appeared to be grow- 
ing more and more morose and unsettled ; 
day after day he went out in the morning,, 
not returning till night. 

Once, on his return later than usual, he 
entered the parlour where Gertrude was sitting 
as usual, at work ; she noticed his appearance 
seemed very strange. 

Commencing with an oath, he proceeded 
to say : 

^^ Jim Giles will be home in a month. Now^ 
my fine lady, be ready to marry him in six 
weeks, or pack up, and out of this we go. I 

to the workhouse, and you to h , or where 

you please. I have lost every farthing I ever 
had ; unless you choose to marry Giles and 
make him pay off the mortgage on this cottage. 
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that goes from us too. Think this over, my 
fine lass/* 

And before she could speak he had taken 
up the whisky bottle and toddled out of the 
room. Poor Gertrude was thunderstruck. 
Her first impulse was to rush out of the 
house, late though it was, to her old friend, 
Mrs. Bulger. However, she wrote to her, 
begging her to come the next morning without 
delay, and having posted the letter, retired 
to her room and wept herself into a fitful 
sleep. 

It turned out that old Totter had been intro- 
duced to some friend of Mr. Dick Rorman's, 
and had been induced to embark his savings 
in some wonderful speculation " which was 
bound to make a decent fortune for both of 
them in a very short time." A hitch occurred, 
and all old Totter s ready money was gone ; 
he was then induced to borrow money on his 
cottage of an honest Jew, a friend of his 
fellow speculator — at least, this was the story 



• 
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Mr. Totter told ; but there was very little 
doubt the silly old man entered the trap so 
skilfully laid for him by Rorman and his 
accomplice to ruin him ; by these means the- 
worthy Richard thought to apply the screw 
to Mr. Totter to force him to insist upon his- 
daughter s marriage with himself. 

Mrs. Bulger tried to solace her poor young 
friend. Gertrude's sewing-machine seemed 
suddenly to have hundredweights attached to- 
the treadle ; her heart was indeed heavy, and 
her care for life seemed entirely gone, and 
now that the necessity for working was more 
urgent than ever, she seemed to lose the 
power to keep up to it. 

Mrs. Bulger, with her kind heart full of 
grief for her young friend, advised her to 
sacrifice herself to save her father. She spoke 
of duty, or rather "dooty," and raked her 
memory to recite the fifth command- 
ment. 

" Remember," said she, " what the Scrip- 
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ture says ; * Honour thy pa and ma, or you'll 
never live to be an old woman.' " 

The good-hearted soul saw nothing in 
Captain Giles that was against him in her 
opinion ; he was well off, and very fond of 
Gertrude. To be sure, he was rather fond of 
liquor, but, for that matter, so was her lord 
and master, the cat's-meat merchant, whom 
she considered quite a model husband, *' and, 
as you know, my dear, it ain't my first." 

Gradually poor Gertrude tried to reconcile 
herself to the sacrifice, and daily the merchant 
captain was expected home. 

Old Totter had scarcely addressed his 
daughter since the night he had announced 
to her his utter ruin. One morning, however, 
while Grertrude was giving her father his 
breakfast, he said : 

" Well, have you decided ? Will you send 
me to the workhouse or keep me out ?" 

'* Father," said Gertrude, " I cannot bear 
the man. I would do anything for you, but 
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is this necessary? Let the house go, we 
can live in cheap lodgings, and can work still 
harder." 

'^ Cheap lodgings, indeed I While I have 
a stubborn vixen of a disobedient daughter, 
who chooses to say no to her own advance- 
ment, and settle her poor crippled old father 
in comfort for life. I tell you what, you 
heartless baggage, I would sooner be in the 
workhouse twenty times than live in a garret 
on the miserable pittance you can bring in 

through that d d infernal, everlasting 

noisy machine. So look you, accept Giles's 
hand, or if ever a father's curses can bring 
harm to a child, I'll do my best to make you 
suffer by them. So say no more, and never 
speak to me again till you are ready to obey 
me." 

Captain Giles returned. The night before 
his arrival Rorman brought old Totter one 
hundred and fifty pounds as the price of his 
daughter's hand. 
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'* This money is yours," said he, " the mo- 
tnent Gertrude consents to marry me." 

Totter, now nearly certain of his daughter s 
acquiescence, temporized, and said he would 
give his answer in a fortnight. 

Before the fortnight was over poor Ger- 
trude had sold herself to James Giles, at her 
wretched father's command. 

Sold herself ? How many — hundreds and 
hundreds — are ready and even anxious to sell 
themselves, and never need a crippled father s 
command. Ah, poor Gertrude ! it may seem 
a dreadful thing to your delicate, innocent 
nature to promise to marry a man you cannot 
love for the sake of his £ s. d. ; but I fear you 
will receive but little sympathy from the 
majority of your sex, for that which appears 
to you a bitter misfortune is, in their eyes, a 
heaven-sent piece of good luck, and a matter 
of sincere congratulation. 
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CHAPTER II. 

" J^Mtt Too early seen unknown, and known too late."^ 

Borneo and Juliet^ Act i. 

Old Totter retired to his own room with his- 
whisky bottle one night, shortly after the 
return of James Giles, and turning on the 
staircase, growled out to his daughter : 

" Giles will be here in the morning for his- 
final answer." 

Poor Gertrude's night was not one of rest 
and peaceful slumber. Weary of life, sad^ 
and unrefreshed, she rose in the morning, and 
prepared her father's frugal breakfast. In 
silence the old man sipped his tea and munched 
his toast, and presently hobbled out of the 
room. 
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Left to herself, the poor girl braced herself 
up for the coming interview. As the neigh- 
bouring church-clock chimed the hour ' of 
eleven. Captain Giles opened the wicket-gate 
and knocked at the door of Miranda Lodge* 
He was admitted, and the two were face to 
fece in the little parlour. 

" Well," began Giles, without preliminary 
ceremony, ** have you made up your mind, my 
girl ? This is your last chance. I'm sick of 
dangling after you. Now say yes or no." 

" Captain Giles," replied Gertrude, " I am 
grateful for your kindness, but " 

• * Yes or no !" exclaimed Giles. 

The word was whispered, and Gertrude was. 
held in the rough embrace of her sailor lover. 

*' Say no more, my lass : the bargain'a 
settled. I don't ask for your love and that 
nonsense yet : it'll come in time. It's enough 
you belong to me, and the sooner we're married 
the better, and get our honeymoon over before 
we go to sea." 
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Gertrude involuntarily shuddered at the 
prospect before her. Giles, mistaking the 
cause, said : 

" Oh, you'll soon get used to it ; you'll be 
-comfortable enough ; but don't get too free 
with the passengers, male or female." 

And the sea captain rattled on, while poor 
Gertrude sat silent, with pale face and 
<5lasped hands, trying to smile at his rough 
jokes, and inwardly praying that she might 
do her duty by him as her husband, as she 
imagined she had done by her father. 

" And now good-bye, my dear. I must go 
into the City, but I shall be back to-night, 
and your dad and I must have a big drink 
over this business. I haven't seen Dick since 
I came back, or he'd join us. He's off doing 
no good somewhere, I'll bet. No more of 

that d d sewing-machine now, my lass, 

though you'd better not send it away — it may 
be useful in about a year or so. Eh ! — little 
frocks, etc., want neat sewing?" 
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And with a laugh as coarse as his remark^ 
he kissed his sweetheart, and was gone. 

Gertrude, with crimson face and neck, threw 
herself into her father s arm-chair in a heart- 
breaking agony of tears, from which she wa& 
presently aroused by feeling herself clasped to 
the capacious breast of the warm-hearted Mrs^ 
Bulger. 

The wife of the West-end cats'-meat mer- 
chant was delighted at the prospect of 
Gertrude's marriage ; and Gertrude herself 
having had her " good cry," bravely set ta 
work to face the inevitable, and to prepare 
herself for her new and secretly-dreaded 
future. 

Old Totter returned. Mrs. Bulger opened 
the door for him, and his muttered curse at 
seeing her was suddenly turned into a blessing 
at hearing her exclaim, " She's done it^ 
Totter !" And the old man hobbled into the 
parlour, and kissed and whimpered over hia 
daughter, calling her by all the pet names he 
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could think of, which were neither many nor 
choice. 

The banns were put up, and preparations 
were made for the wedding, which was to take 
place in three weeks. Giles was certainly in 
love with Gertrude ; that is, as much in love 
as his nature would allow. He was hungry 
to possess her. His purse-strings were loose, 
and old Totter had plenty of money where- 
with to follow out the captain's directions as 
to preparations for the marriage. 

The banquet was to take place in the little 
parlour of Miranda Lodge. Mr. and Mrs. 
Bulger were invited to the feast — the sole 
guests out of the family — and the eminent 
cat's-meat merchant sent back his " comps., 
and sorry I can't come." His wife besought 
him to change his mind, but he could not 
overcome his inborn shyness ; at last, how- 
ever, he said he'd look in in the evening, and 
have a glass after it was all over. 

Dick Rorman was still away — no one knew 
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where, and nobody cared. Gertrude, having 
once made up her mind, no longer appeared 
to dread her coming sacrifice, and cut out and 
made her own wedding-dress — ^a present from 
the captain — ^silver-grey silk. 

At last the day arrived. Very pretty did 
Gertrude look in her wedding-dress, with her 
flushed and blushing face, and her beautiful 
€yes larger and brighter than ever with excite- 
ment and her efforts to control her emotions. 
The little party — Mr. Totter, Gertrude, and 
Mrs. Bulger — walked over to the church, which 
was nearly opposite the house, surrounded by a 
mob of noisy brats and brat-maids, and they 
entered the church porch amid sundry remarks, 
such as, " Oh, ain't she nice T " The fat un's 
'er ma, I suppose !" ** Lor', what a hugly hold 
man!" and so on. The only remark which 
elicited a reply from Mrs. Bulger came from 
an ugly, cross-eyed maiden of about fifteen, 
with a squalling babe in her arms, who mali- 
ciously cried out, " Lor', ain't she old for a 
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bridesmaid !'* upon which Mrs. Bulger turned 
sharply round, and, with great severity,, 
replied, " Git along, ye cock-eyed 'ussey !" 

Captain Giles was waiting at the altar 
rails, accompanied by an evidently seafaring 
gentleman, who turned out to be the first 
mate of the Camperdaisyy the captain's ship^ 
All was ready, and the curate began, in 
droning voice, and almost unintelligible gabble, 
'* Dearly beloved/' and quickly came to* 
" amazement ;" and, having shaken hands 
with bride and bridegroom, and stereo- 
typedly wished them joy, asked them ta 
follow him to the vestry. The book wa& 
signed — old Totter taking about three 
minutes to make his signature legible with 
his crippled hand — and Gertrude and James 
Giles were man and wife, for better for worse^ 
for richer for poorer, etc. Mrs. Bulger shed 
the necessary tear of sympathy, and the party 
crossed the road to Miranda Lodge, where 
Mrs. Rorman stood in the porch, gorgeous in 
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crimson satin, whose hue vied in richness 
with her nose and cheeks. 

The little party sat down to the breakfast, 
or rather to a meal. There were cold meats 
of many sorts, and liquors of various descrip- 
tions — whisky, gin, and beer, and a bottle of 
" sherry- wine," the latter to be genteel, as 
Mrs. Bulger said. They fell to. It was 
a dismal party. Gertrude was silent, but 
made many a faint attempt at a smile, as her 
poor old father endeavoured to be funny, or 
as Mr. Macalister, the Scotch first mate, made 
some feeble joke, the point of which might 
have been enveloped in the mist of his 
country, for all that could be seen of it. 

The banquet over, Mr. Macalister rose to 
his feet, and begged the company to charge 
their glasses; Mrs. Rorman, remarking that 
her doctor had ordered her to drink gin, said 
she must have the least drop more to do 
honour to the toast. 

"Leddies and gentlemen," began Mr. 
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Macaliater, " I'm nae muckle giiid at speech- 
making, and I aye like to ca' a spade a 
spade, and without mair talk aVa, I'll just 
ask ye to drink the health o' the newly 
married couple, my respeckit captain and his 
guid leddy. Here's to ye, captain, and to 
ye. Mistress Giles, and 111 just nae say ony 



mair. 



And he drained his glass of whisky and 
water, and sat down. 

**Come, Gatty, my lass, you'd better 
change your fine clothes, or we'll be too late 
for the train." 

And Gertrude went upstairs to her little 
room with Mrs. Bulger, and changed her 
wedding-dress for a neat blue serge costume 
of her own making. The storm was coming ; 
the poor girl could not help it ; two or three 
hysterical sobs, and she had a good cry in 
Mrs. Bulger's arms, in which the good-hearted, 
stout old lady heartily joined, and, I believe, 
as heartily enjoyed. 
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Gertrude showed Kttle trace of tears as she 
entered the parlour, and, with smiling face, 
said she was ready to start. 

Mrs. Bulger was glad of the excuse of 
going out to fetch a cab, and so get a minute 
to cool her swollen eyelids. 

The cab came to the door; Gertrude got 
in, followed by her husband, and as they 
drove off, a great, old, worn-out slipper, very 
much down at the heel, from the capacious 
foot of Mrs. Herman, fell into the lap of the 
bride : 

" Just for luck, Totter," she said ; " I could 
not help it, and it don't matter much — ^it was 
quite worn out, and I haven't far to go." 

And the reduced party returned to the 
parlour, shortly to be joined by Mr. Bulger, 
who, at eleven o'clock that evening, in his 
own opinion, was in a very happy state, and 
was ^ith diflBculty conducted home by his 
muscular, good-hearted, and certainly better 
hal£ 

3—2 
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Meanwhile, Captain and Mrs. Giles had 
driven to the Victoria Station, and were 
journeying to Margate, where they intended 
staying until the Camperdaisy was once 
more ready for the captain's command, when 
Gertrude would accompany her husband on 
a voyage to Otago. 

The captain had taken rooms on the cliff at 
Margate, and, although it was late in the 
year, the weather was very pleasant. Giles 
took her for long drives about the Isle of 
Thanet, and to Bamsgate, and once as far as 
Minster. About ten days of their honeymoon 
had passed away, when Giles was summoned 
to London on some business connected with 
his ship. He started for town in the morning, 
but expected to return the same night, and 
Gertrude was left in Margate by herself. 

James Giles had already shown the coarse 
and brutal side of his nature to his young 
bride. One night, having imbibed more 
whisky than he should have done, and 
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having reached a state of maudlin affection 
that shocked and disgusted his young wife, 
he insisted on her taking a glass of grog 
herself; willing and obedient in everjrthing, 
this was too much for her — she resolutely 
refused. Whereupon Giles set about cursing 
and abusing her, and heaping every insult 
upon her that could wound and horrify a 
young wife. She made no reply : this seemed 
to aggravate him the more ; with a still more 
filthy expression than he had as yet used, he 
drained his glass, and threw the soaked lump 
of lemon in the bottom of it in his wife's 
face, and telling her she might go to a place 
which there seemed every probabiUty of his 
reaching first, he swung out of the room and 
did not come home aU night. 

There is no need to try and describe poor 
Gertrude's feelings after this ; she prayed for 
patience, and determined to take no notice 
of his brutality. The next day he came 
home about noon, looking extremely foolish, 
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and seemed inclined to swagger, but Gertrude 
met him with a look as if nothing had 
happened, and said : 

" Shall I get you some tea, James ? I have 
it ready/' 

This was too much even for the savage 
brute. 

'' Hang it," he cried ; " I don't deserve 
this 1 Do you forgive me, Gatty ?" 

To which she replied : 

" Whatever you do, James, I hope I shall 
never forget I am your wife." 

So, with a promise that he would never 
drink too much again, and that he would 

mend his ways, d d if he wouldn't ! the 

miserable scene of the previous night was 
apparently forgotten. 

Giles started for town, and Gertrude was 
left to herself. In the afternoon she wrapped 
herself up and started for a lonely walk on 
the cliff towards Broadstairs. She had 
walked some distance, and had casually ob- 
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served a man, apparently following her, some 
way behind. This gave her no alarm, for it 
was broad daylight, and there were many 
people about. She came to a cutting in the 
clijQT, by which she descended to the beach 
below. Being low water, she determined to 
return to the town by the sands. After 
walking a short distance, buried in her own 
thoughts, she turned round a bluff of the cliff, 
where, feeling somewhat tired, she sat down 
on a rock to rest. It was a quiet spot, and 
out of the wind. She was thinking of her 
young and already blasted life, and wondered 
if she would have strength to bear the bur- 
den of it, when suddenly a man's figure ap- 
peared before her, and she heard the words : 

"Couldn't have been planned better, my 
dear ; it almost seems as if you expected me," 
and looking up, Dick Eorman was standing 
before her. 

Rising to her feet, she exclaimed : 
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" What do you mean, Mr. Rorman ? and 
how came you here V 

"I mean, my dear, that I have been in 
Margate for a week, waiting for this oppor- 
tunity. And now I've got it I don't mean to 
miss it," he replied. 

" I don't understand you. I am going 
home now, and I must beg that you will 
neither follow nor accompany me," and she 
moved as if to pass him. 

" Not so fast, Mrs. Giles Listen to me 
you shall. You've given me the slip. I don't 
blame you so much as your d — — d rascally 
old father. But it is not too late yet I 
know you can't care a hang for that brute of 
a stepbrother of mine. If you stick to him 
he'll be the death of you in a month, if he 
has not whacked you already." 

Gertrude's face was crimson. 

" Let me go," she cried. 

" You shall hear me," he exclaimed. " Your 
tell-tale face betrays you. The brute has 
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already begun his tricks. You can escape from 
him ; I have coin enough now. There is a 
ship, there, lying in the Downs, bound for the 
Cape. Before night we can be on board. I 
know the skipper well ; and no one will ever 
guess what has become either of you or me. 
You must know I love you, and always have 
lov^ed you. You must." 

" Silence ! Ill hear no more !" she cried. 
** How dare you insult me thus ? If you can't 
respect me as a woman, at least remember 
that I am a wife 1" and again she tried to 
break from him. 

" Oh, Gertrude 1" he cried. '' My life has 
been vicious and wicked, but for your sake I 
will give up all. With an angel like you I 
must lead a better life. Come with me — 
come with me, my darling ! You must, and 
shall 1" 

And the brute endeavoured to seize her in 
his arms. Gertrude screamed, and tried to 
struggle out of his embrace. 
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" It*8 no good struggling, Gertrude ; you 
are mine now and for ever ;" and his loathsome 
lips were pressed to her screaming mouth. 

He suddenly felt his victim torn from his 
grasp, and a well-directed blow between the 
eyes placed him on his back on the sands. 
He was on his feet in a moment, and rushed 
on his assailant, a tall young man, with fair 
hair and bright blue eyes, which now ap- 
peared almost like two balls of blue-fire. 
Rushing at him, Rorman was met once more 
by two terrific blows, full in the face, which 
were quite a sufficient token that his op- 
ponent was a perfect master of the " noble 
science." Struggling to his feet with his 
face all over blood, with a curse he con- 
fessed himself beaten, and turning to poor 
Gertrude, who had risen from the ground, 
and was standing, with shaking knees and 
clasped hands, in mute astonishment, gazing 
on the prowess of her rescuer, he hissed out 
the words : 
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" You , you have escaped me this time. 

Now mark my words. If ever there can be a 
fiend to walk the earth, that fiend I'll be to 
you. If I live, so help me God, I'll be your 
ruin, wherever you live, wherever you go, 
wherever " 

What more he would have said goodness 
only knows : the young stranger quietly 
walked up to him, and said : 

" You skulking blackguard I — you mean, 
pitiable coward ! — if you open your mouth once 
more I'll not leave a whole bone in your 
beastly body. For two pins I'd bear you off 
a prisoner in triumph to Margate for assault- 
ing this lady. If you show your face there, 
or anywhere in the neighbourhood where I 
am, without a moment's warning, I hand you 
over to the police. So, while you have the 
chance, clear out, and be off" 

Muttering curses, and shaking his fist at 
the pair, he slowly moved off towards 
Broadstairs. 
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Poor Gertrude, now all danger was over, 
did what any other woman would probably do 
under the same circumstances — fainted. 

The stranger quicklj' brought her to, and, 
giving her his arm, led her back towards 
Margate. 
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CHAPTER III. 

" Oliver. And what wilt thou do % beg, when that Is 

spent % Well, sir, get you in \ I will not long be troubled 

with you ; you shall have some part of your will ; I pray 

you leave me," 

Ab You Like It, Act i sc. i. 

The old schooiybr acting seems to have passed 
away, or to be passing away, with the old 
school 0/ acting. Time was when the dramatic 
companies at such theatres as the Theatres 
Royal Bristol, Birmingham, Manchester, as 
well as those temples of the drama in other 
large towns, were equal in talent and capability 
to the best London companies. In our days 
stock companies are scattered. Easy and not 
extremely expensive railway travelling has 
worked a great change. 
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A company is formed in London to produce 
one or more plays, which may be latest metro- 
politan successes, or a combination of recog- 
nised talent may be formed for the presentation 
of some of the old comedies. The companies 
start, visiting town after town and city after 
city, staying a week or a fortnight in each 
place. By these means even the thriving 
little market town of Mud, whose population 
scarcely knows what a play is, and which does 
not even possess a theatre, opens the doors of 
its Corn Exchange, in order that its public 
may enjoy a very excellent representation of 
one of the masterpieces of English comedy, 
given by a very fair company of artists. 

But these travelling companies have quite 
done away with the good old stock-company 
system, and with the extinction of that system 
I fear all school for acting has passed away. 

At the time of this story, while Captain and 
Mrs. Giles were spending their honeymoon at 
Margate, the Theatre Royal of that seaport 
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was visited by a company of actors under the 
style of the Old English Comedy Company. 
The « leading man " (the '' Charles Surface," 
" Young Marlowe," the " Captain Absolute/* 
etc.) of the company was a young man whose 
Tvom de thedtre was Arthur Cuthbert. He was 
twenty-six years of age, and had been on the 
stage over six years. He was the elder son of a 
clergyman, and it had been intended that he 
should follow the sacred profession of his 
father. His mother died when he was quite 
young, and he was but nineteen when his 
father died also, and left Arthur and his only 
brother William to the care of a City uncle. 
Arthur had been well educated, and had just 
left Marlborough when his father died. It had 
been intended that the elder son should at 
once proceed to Oxford ; but Arthur s tastes 
did not lie in that direction, and after a tre- 
mendous row with his uncle-guardian he ran 
away and became a utility-man at the Theatre 
Royal Birmingham. He wrote a graphic 
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account of his first appearance in public to his 
dear brother Bill, who was still at Marlborough, 
and was two years his junior. He was allowed 
to make his bow to the public on the profes- 
sional boards as one of the officers in the last 
act of *' The Lady of Lyons." By what in- 
fluence he was allowed to make his first 
appearance in a " speaking part " he never 
revealed to his brother. 

The City uncle — who, as a strict Dissenter 
of the most severe type, would as soon have 
entered a Roman Catholic church as a theatre 
— washed his hands of his devilishly- disposed 
nephew, and refused to allow him more than 
a pitiful pound a week to keep him from 
starving. Arthur's salary began at a pound 
a week, and with the one he received from his 
guardian he imagined himself passing rich. 
He worked hard and did his duty. His 
stage-manager was a kind-hearted gentleman, 
devoted to his profession, and finding a germ 
of talent in the young Cuthbert, fostered and 
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made the most of it. By the kindness and 
good judgment of this gentleman Arthur 
quickly rose in his profession, and at the com- 
mencement of his second season was full 
walking gentleman in the establishment. 

Meanwhile, Arthur's brother, William 
Curzon (Curzon was Arthurs real name 
also), had left Marlborough, and had gone 
into Scotland to learn sheep-farming. Thus 
two years passed away, and Arthur reached 
his majority. 

Mr. Theophilus Ugden — the maternal uncle 
of William and Arthur, the City uncle and 
guardian before alluded to — wrote a dignified 
business communication to his elder nephew, 
acquainting him with the fact that, on such 
and such a day, he should be willing to hand 
over to him, his nephew, a cheque for five 
thousand pounds, to which he was entitled 
under his fathers will, and a certain sum 
from accumulation of interest, etc., etc. ; and 
finished up with a prayer that the Almighty, 
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in His good time, would bring him into the 
true and narrow path, etc. 

Arthur obtained leave of absence, went up 
to town, and straight to his uncle s office in 
Austinfriars. Arriving, he jumped out of 
the cab, full of health and spirits, and entered 
the office, where, shaking hands with one of 
the head clerks, who before this had been a 
good friend to him, he asked if his uncle was 
in. He was shown through a dark passage 
and ushered into his uncle's private room. 
The place was dingy in the extreme, and 
dimly lit ; not a chair, not a piece of paper 
on the writing-desk, was out of its place ; 
everything was formal, stiff, and uncompro- 
misingly business-like, as the head of the firm 
himself. 

Mr. Theophilus Ugden sat at his writing- 
table. No comfortable arm-chair received his 
form ; he occupied a horse-hair-seated chair, 
with an uncomfortably straight back. He 
was about fifty-five years of age, with a 
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cadaverous face, and eyebrows arched up- 
wards in a peculiar manner, as if they had 
involuntarily taken and kept that position 
in order to act in unison with the constantly 
heaven-appealing eyes beneath. Of course 
his upper lip was shaved ; beneath his chin he 
wore a sandy-grey Newgate frill. His face 
was a mixture of severity, humility, hypo- 
crisy, and obsequiousness. 

Arthur entered the room in a hearty 
manner, cordially holding his hand out to his 
guardian, with a *' How-d ye-do, uncle T 

Mr. Ugden looked coldly at him, taking no 
notice of his extended hand. 

*' This, Mr. Curzon," said he, ** is a purely 
business interview, and we need no more than 
is absolutely necessary to allude to the, to me, 
unfortunate relationship between us. I must 
emphatically decline to defile myself by 
taking the hand of an abandoned profligate, 
who '' 

" Come, come, uncle, no personalities !*' 

4—2 
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cried Arthur, half inclined to be angry. 
" Let's to business with all my heart. If it is 
impossible to befriends, let us pretend a little 
courtesy." 

*^ Friends, sir !*' exclaimed the uncle, 
rising in great dignity. " Friendship implies 
equality. If you insult me thus, sir, I must 
leave my clerk to settle this business for me,, 
which " 

" I wish to goodness you had/' broke in 
Arthur. 

*' Which, as a brother and a Christian, I 
felt bound to undertake. Had your poor 
father lived, his days would never have been 
long, after his son had so far disgraced him aa 
a parent and as a Christian." 

'^ Well, uncle," returned Arthur, trying to 
curb his rising wrath, " if you are a specimen 
of a Christian, thank heaven my poor father 
never was I" 

*' No blasphemy, young man. Here is a 
cheque. Take it ; and I am convinced your 
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abhorred and evil ways will soon deprive you 

of every farthing of your patrimony. Then 
perhaps^ when starvation comes as the reward 

of your crimes and wickedness, you may 

repent. Till then, I wash my hands of you 

entirely, and disown you altogether." 

" I am but just twenty-one years of age," 
returned Arthur, in great anger, '' but I have 
seen enough of the world voluntarily to teach 
me to avoid such villainous hypocrisy, such 
contemptible self-assumption of godliness, as 
is embodied in one who appears to have set 
at defiance all the laws of nature, by being 
the brother of so true and good a man as my 
dear father." 

" Leave the room. None of your play- 
house jargon here, sir," cried the enraged 
uncle. 

" Well, uncle, perhaps I speak rather 
strongly ; but good-bye, I trust when next 
we meet your chapel-going propensities will 
have taught you a little charity. Good- 
bye." 
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And Arthur swung out of the room and 
out of the office. Before he got to the end 
of the street his hot young blood had par- 
tially cooled, and his good heart and nature 
returned to him, and he thought that, what- 
ever the man was, he was his uncle, and that 
he had shown great rudeness and want of 
respect to him. Acting on the impulse of the 
moment, he ran back, and, bursting into hi& 
astonished uncle's room, began : 

" Uncle, I was wrong. In the heat of "" 

But Mr. Ugden would hear no more. In 
violent forgetfulness of his proprieties he 
stormed and raved at the young man. 

** Out of my sight, you d d play-acting 

young reprobate I Here, Larkins 1 Storny ! — 
take this beast of Satan and throw him inta 
the street." 

He was almost mad with rage, and seizing 
Arthur by the shoulders, fairly hustled the 
poor lad into the street. The clerks had 
never seen the '* head '* in such a fury, nor 
heard him use such violent language. 
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Arthur, once outside, burst out laughing, 
saying to himself, "Well, and if I was wrong, 
I tried to apologise," and went off with his 
cheque to the bank. On his way thither he 
met his friend, the clerk in his uncle's office, 
returning from his mid-day meal, and, de- 
scribing what had taken place with that 
individual, telling him that he intended to 
deposit his patrimony, for the present, in the 
same bank upon which his uncle's cheque was 
drawn, his friend, the clerk, offered to go 
with him and introduce him. And so Arthur 
deposited the money in Blank, Blankly and 
Co.'s bank^ and immediately wrote his first 
cheque. Leaving £5,000 in the bank, he 
said good-bye to his friend the clerk, and 
trotted off with, to him, the enormous sum 
of four hundred and thirty odd pounds in his 
breeches pocket. 

He first went to Bennett's, in Cheapside, 
and bought two handsome gold watches and 
two neat though massive chains. On the 
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inside of the case of one watch he ordered to 
be inscribed, *'To dear Bill, from his loving 
brother Arthur," with the date of his own 
twenty -first birthday. He then left the shop 
with seventy pounds less in his pocket. 
Taking a hansom cab, he drove to Covent 
Garden, where, drawing up to the steps of an 
hotel, he took a bed for the night. It was 
now late in the afternoon, and having eaten 
nothing since his breakfast before he started 
from Birmingham, he ordered dinner for 
six o'clock. After despatching this meal 
in solitary state, he prepared to go to 
the Olympic, and after the performance 
supped at the far-famed Evans' supper-rooms, 
and imagined he had enjoyed his evening 
thoroughly, only longing that his brother 
Bill had been with him to share his plea- 
sures. 

The next day he called at Bennett's for his 
brother's watch, the inscription on which was 
finished, and despatched it to his brother in 
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Scotland, and in the afternoon returned to 
Birmingham. On the following Sunday he 
gave a small banquet to his friend the stage- 
manager and a few of his intimates. De^r 
old Mrs. Colderson, the " first old woman '' of 
the company, with whom Arthur was a special 
favourite, promised to come and bring with 
her Miss Alice Erskine, a charming young 
lady — in fact, the " walking lady " of the com- 
pany. These, with one or two more, made a 
very pleasant party, and great fun they had, 
keeping up the merriment till a very late 
hour. 

Arthur for some time had been studying the 
money market, and had consulted with his 
friend the stage-manager, who was rather 
fond of dabbling in stocks, and who by letter 
introduced his young friend to a stockbroker 
in London whom he knew very well. 

Our "walking gentleman" (now with ** share 
of juveniles '') invested his £5,000 in India 
railway stock, which was safe, and brought 
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him in a very feir income apart from his pro- 
fessional earnings. 

Money begets money, and money is a very 
long step, if properly used, on the road ta 
success in any profession. 

Let two doctors start a practice in a town 
— one with a few thousand pounds to help 
him, and the other with a few thousand 
nothings. Let both be equally skilled in their 
profession, and see which the most quickly 
rises to public favour and success. So in any 
profession show is powerful, but the power of 
making a show is still more so. 

Arthur was by instinct scrupulously careful 
in stage dress and appointments. He was 
naturally clever, and worked hard — so with 
many others. Arthur knew what was correct,, 
and could afford to pay to be so. Of course, 
the result was his speedy advancement. He 
had an offer to join the company at the 
Theatre Royal Bristol for the next season. 
Of course he accepted it. Before the end of 
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the season at Birmingham, his brother William 
came from the north to stay with him for a 
week or two. They had a glorious time to- 
gether. Of course, Bill thought Arthur a 
second Kemble, etc. Bill was introduced to 
several members of the company, and waa 
evidently intensely smitten by the charms of 
the lively and accomplished Miss Alice 
Erskine. 

During William's visit Arthur gave several 
entertainments in his honour, such as expe- 
ditions to Kenilworth, Stratford-on-Avon, etc.^ 
a picnic or two. Among the invited guesta 
Mrs. Colderson and Miss Erskine were in- 
variably included, and at night Bill would 
expatiate to his brother upon the marvellous 
beauty and talent of the fair Alice. 

So time passed on. Arthur became a pro- 
vincial actor of considerable renown. After 
he had been but four years in the profession, 
in partnership with another actor, he got a 
company together, and tried his fortune as part 
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manager of a travelling dramatic company. 
As members of his troupe he was fortunate in 
securing his old friends Mrs. Colderson and 
Miss Alice Erskine. 

In some towns he lost money — in others he 
was more successful. After his first year as a 
manager he found himself out of pocket to the 
tune of some ninety pounds. He had some 
suspicions as to the honesty of his acting 
manager and his partner, so he determined to 
take the venture entirely on his own shoulders. 
At all events, in six months he had made a 
good deal of money by his management. 

It was during his second season as manager 
of the Old English Comedy Company that 
Arthur Cuthbert visited Margate while our 
friends Captain and Mrs. Giles were spend- 
ing their honeymoon in that delightful water- 
ing-place. 

It was Saturday afternoon — the afternoon 
of the last night of his week's visit to the 
town. Treasury was over ; he had paid his 
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company their weekly salaries ; he had lost 
money in Margate. He started off for a brisk 
walk to Broadstairs by himself. He walked 
to the little port along the cliffs, returning by 
the sands. A fresh breeze was blowing, and 
the sea was rapidly running in with noisy 
rush. In spite of this he thought he heard a 
woman's scream. He heard it again, and 
running forward to the spot from whence he 
thought the sound came, and turning round a 
rocky bluff, he came upon Gertrude Gile& 
screaming and struggling in the loathsome 
embrace of the ru£San Dick Rorman. 

The immediate results of Arthur's oppor- 
tune arrival have been described in the last 
chapter. 

After Rorman had slunk off, muttering 
curses, and after the young actor had brought 
poor Gertrude out of her fainting fit, Arthur 
placed Mrs. Giles's arm in his own, and begged 
to be allowed to conduct her to her home. 
Gertrude mumbled out some thing about thanks^ 
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and taking her protector's arm for suppor, stag- 
gered along for about a mile without speaking. 
Arthur assured her, if she pleased, he would 
«tay in Margate in order to bring the ruffian 
to justice, having already told her it was his 
last day in the town. She begged him on no 
account to think of it. Her husband would 
return that night ; she only regretted that he 
could not stay, that her husband might thank 
him in person. He would give her his name ? 
It was so kind of her to ask for it, but his 
service was so trivial he would beg her to for- 
get it. He was very glad he had arrived in 
iime, but he had a horror of being considered a 
hero. She really must pardon him if he with- 
held his name. 

They arrived at the flight of stairs which 
leads from the beach to the fort. They 
ascended, and once more begging him to tell 
her his name, which he once again gently 
•declined to give, she exclaimed : 

*' Well, I am so nearly home now I will 
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trouble you no further. If you won't tell me 
your name, I will tell you mine. I am Mrs. 
Oiles. My husband is captain of a merchant 
ahip, and we soon start for the Antipodes." 

** Strange ! My brother starts for New 
Zealand in a few weeks, but he has not chosen 
a ship yet/' returned Arthur. 

" And now good-bye," said she, " and many, 
many thanks for your kindness and your pro- 
tection/* 

They shook hands and parted. 

Was their meeting fate or coincidence ? 
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CHAPTER IV. 

" The ship was cheered, the harbour cleared, 
Oh merrily did we drop." 

Coleridge : Ancient Mariner. 

Poor Gertrude, finding herself once more at 
home, and alone in her lodgings, threw herself 
on the sofa, and remained there, how long she 
could never tell, in a state of almost stupe- 
faction. And as her dull and hapless past 
life, with its most recent horrible incidents, 
passed through her mind, among the dark, 
frowning, lowering clouds, as it were, of the 
picture, the bright, kindly face of her deliverer 
of that afternoon flitted like a glimpse of 
sunshine. 

"Who can he be?" she thought. "So 
noble 1 so modest ! so kind I" 
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She was startled from this dreamy state by 
the entrance of her husband^ who had just 
returned from town. It was now very late, 
the room was in perfect darkness, and the fire 
had gone out. Entering the house, he had 
found a letter waiting for him on the table in 
the hall. It had evidently been left by hand. 
He read it, and rushed upstairs to the sitting- 
room, 

" Are you there, Mrs. Giles V he called. 

*^0h, James! have you come back?" she 
answered, almost pleased to see him, and 
rising from the sofa. 

" Come back ? Yes, and it seems a pity I 
wasn't back sooner." 

" Oh, if you had only never gone away 1" 
cried Gertrude. 

"None of your tricks. If you had had 
your way, you would have had me away for 

the night, you ^you get a light, you 

artful minx." 

He spoke somewhat thickly, which betrayed 

VOL. I. 5 
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his manner of comforting the inner man on his 
journey from town. 

"Good heavens, James, what do you 
mean?'* said Gertrude, seeking a match on 
the manteL 

" Strike a light, and read this 1" he cried. 

Gertrude lit the gas, and took the letter 
from her husband. It ran as follows : 

" Poor Old Man, and Step-brother, 

" I am sorry for you. Married scarcely 
three weeks, and your dear, innocent wife to 
be at her tricks already! I came down to 
Margate to see you, having only an hour or 
two to spare, and found you out. I thought 
I would take a stroll before I took the train 
back to town ; I walked on the sands under 
the cliff, when, all of a sudden, I came on 
your amiable spouse, fast in the arms of a 

well, ask her yourself what she thinks 

of a tall, handsome young man, with fair, 
curly hair, and bright blue eyes, etc. Seeing 
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me, she implored me to keep her secret ; Fve 
done my duty, Jim, and am sorry for you/' 

" Oh, God Almighty 1 Is there such a 
villain in the world ?" cried Gertrude, 
passionately. 

" So your old flame has shown you up, my 
dear V sneered her husband. " Have you any 
defence ? or do you plead guilty at once ? 
You sheep-faced hypocritical " 

Gertrude would hear no more. Jumping 
to her feet, her eyes darting from her head, 
she almost towered in her indignation. 

'* Silence !" she cried. Her husband cowered 
before her. ** You think because you've found 
me hitherto a gentle, submissive girl, that I 
will for ever bear insult on insult. How dare 
you pretend to believe the lying insults of 
your brutal brother against your wife? Oh, 
you pitiful creature I God forgive me, you 
are not even a man I" 

For a moment the husband was staggered. 

5—2 
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Then, taking up the letter with a sneering 
laugh, he asked : 

"How about the fair and curly stranger, 
ehr 

Gertrude felt the blood rising over her fac5e 
and neck. 

"See how your blush betrays you. My 
good woman, you're not old enough in shame 
to play these tricks yet. Who is your lover, 

eh r 

Gertrude regained her composure, and in a 
quiet voice detailed the whole of the events 
of the past afternoon. At her description of 
the ruflSan Rorman's conduct his brow grew 
dark, and at the end of her account he was 
completely convinced of the truth of her 
statement. Suddenly a thought seemed to 
strike him. 

^* All very well," he said ; " but his name ? 
Tell me, wiie, that I may thank him.'' 

" He would not tell me. I begged and 
begged him to do so, that I might tell 
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you. He said he hated to be made a hero, 
and would not give me his name." 

Giles seemed to muse for a time, talking 
half to himself. 

" What she says may be true. It's just 
what one might expect from that beast Dick. 
Yet the name. It ain't likely — it ain't likely. 
Wife, are you guilty or are you not T 

Gertrude looked up. 

*' Do you still doubt me, James ?" she asked, 
quietly, 

" No, I'll be d d if I do," he cried, 

bluntly, and took her in his arms and kissed 
her. And they were really now better friends 
than they had been since their marriage. He 
cursed and raved against Dick Herman half 
the night, vowing he would be the death of 
him if he ever saw him again. 

But the name of the stranger ? Giles was 
constantly on the rack of doubt. If ever he 
felt angered with his wife he held the fair and 
curly stranger before her, and mocked her in 
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the cruellest manner. Ah, Master Cuthbert, 
your excessive modesty has given Giles a 
handle by which he can screw up the rack 
to the nicest torture-pitch for his unfortunate 
wife. 

After another ten days at Margate they 
returned to London, to Bellerophon Villa, 
where Gertrude bad the additional pleasure 
of the company of her dram-drinking mother- 
in-law. Giles gave his wife money, and bade 
her prepare her outfit for the voyage, and he 
was certainly very kind in explaining to her, 
as well as his experience taught him, what 
was necessary, even for a lady, during a long 
voyage in a sailing vessel. 

At last all was ready. Gertrude took an 
aflfectionate and loving leave of her friend 
Mrs. Bulger. Giles presented old Totter with 
a sum of money, bidding him be careful of it, 
as he would get no more till he returned, 
which would be in the course of a year or so. 
Nothing was heard of Rorman. No one 
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knew what had become of him^ and no one 
cared. 

Gertrude said good-bye to her father, and, 
getting into a cab one miserably rainy morn- 
ing, drove with her husband to the city. 

Life had so little charm for the poor young 
wife, that the blank look-out for her during 
the sea-voyage had few terrors for her. 

At about three o'clock in the afternoon, 
Captain Giles and his wife left the Fenchurch 
Street station for Tilbury, where the ship s 
boat was waiting for them to take them on 
board the Camperdaisyj which was lying out 
in the stream. 

So many excellent tellers of veritable 
stories have adopted, in my opinion, the very 
good plan of introducing into their narratives 
extracts from diaries which have come into their 
possession in connection with the history they 
were editing, I can only think it right to 
follow the example set me by novelists before 
me. Having at my elbow the diary kept by 
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one William Curzon during his voyage from 
London to Port Chalmers, Otago, New 
Zealand, I here reproduce certain portions of 
it, relative to the story I am telling. Before 
doing so, however, I must explain how it was 
that William Curzon determined to seek his 
fortunes in New Zealand. 

V 

Having thoroughly learned the art of sheep- 
farming in Scotland, William obtained a post 
of manager of a farm in the Lammermuirs, 
where he completed his agricultural educa- 
tion, previous to looking out for a farm for 
himself. 

His admiration for the pretty and clever 
young actress had ripened into love. He 
had come into his patrimony, and his future 
looked bright and promising. He constantly 
made a journey to the south to see his brother 
on his tour, and Arthur quickly found out 
that he himself was not the only attraction 
which brought his brother from the north. 

On one of these visits, William declared his 
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passion, and poured a torrent of love-language 
into the ears of the fair Alice Erakine. She 
received his adulation most kindly, but was 
obliged to assure him that it was impossible. 
With all his eloquence, he besought her not 
to say so, and at last elicited from her that 
her heart was already irrevocably given to 
another. Poor William received the blow 
quietly, and told his brother all. Arthur was 
surprised at Miss Erskines refusing his 
brother, and told him it was almost impossible 
that she should be engaged to anyone else 
without his (Arthur) knowing it. If he had 
been her own brother, they could not be more 
intimate. 

However, William took his answer as final, 
and announced his intention of going out to 
New Zealand to try his fortune. He lost 
no time. He said farewell to his brother, and 
went to town, having arranged his aSairs in 
the north by letter. It seemed to him that 
home was hateful to him now, and he longed 
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to be away. He had so built upon the hopes 
of marrying Alice Erskine, and settling down 
comfortably as an English farmer ; but it was 
all over now. 

The first ship by which he could start for 
Otago, as it happened, was the Camperdai^y^ 
Captain Giles. He took his cabin, and went 
to Silver s, in Cornhill, where he ordered his 
outfit and cabin-fittings. 

During the morning of the day on which 
he was expected to be on board the Camper- 
daisy, which was lying oS Gravesend, he 
made a formal farewell visit to his uncle, Mr. 
Ugden, who was very gracious to him, and 
presented him with three tracts, expressing 
his regret that they were not very ap- 
propriate to the occasion. One was entitled, 
''Betty Buggins, the Bathing - Machine 
Woman ; or, Salt- Water Conversion." *' That 
is the most fitting tract I can find at present," 
said he. No. 2 was, " The Murdering Miner's 
Mission ; or, The Light of the Lord Below." 
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No. 3 — and evidently aimed at William's 
erjring brother — was, *' The Devil's Drawing- 
room ; or, An Actor's Ambles Hell wards." 

William took the tracts with a wry face. 
His uncle gave him his blessing, telling him 
he should try and send him a nice present on 
board the ship before he started. And 
William drove off to Fenchurch Street, and 
took train for Tilbury. 

And now I will leave him to tell his own 
story of the voyage ; at least, as much of it as 
may have reference to the veracious history I 
am writing. 

" Nov. 26<A. — Wretchedly wet. Came on 
board at 3.30. The ship in horrible state of 
confusion and dirt. No chance of weighing 
anchor till to-morrow evening at earliest, as 
the captain will not be on board till then, if 
then. Only three passengers arrived as yet — 
Mr. and Mrs. Jackson, with nurse and baby, 
and Mr. Blomerskoff Mr. and Mrs. J. 
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seem to be very agreeable people, and occupy 
one of the stern cabins, which they have 
fitted up in rather an extraordinary style. 
Mr. Blomerskoff seems a strange individual. 
He appears to be English, though his name 
almost belies his appearance. He is very 
tall and thin, and thin also is his voice, and 
squeaky. Spent the afternoon in putting 
my cabin in order ; am very glad I have it to 
myself. They have fixed my bunk too high ; 
must have it lowered. We had tea at six ; 
Mr. Macalister, the first mate, presided. He 
is a Scotchman, and a character. I wanted 
to go on shore and spend the night in Graves- 
end, but could not get a boat to take me. My 
first evening on board was certainly dull and 
uninteresting. 

'^ Nov. 27th. — Have been in Gravesend all 
day. Lunched at the Falcon, and played bil- 
liards with a Mr. Maule, who (also his brother) 
will be a fellow-passenger. Both brothers 
seem to be pleasant, gentlemanly young men. 
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Came on board at 4.30, and found a small 
parcel had been sent from London for me. I 
at once guessed it was my uncle's promised 
present, and on opening it certainly expected 
some useful dressing-case or something of the 
sort. It turned out to be a ninepenny Bible 
from the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel which he had sent me. No captain 
yet, but all is ready for sailing ; without doubt 
we shall start to-morrow. I hear the captain 
will bring his wife with him— hope she's 
agreeable. A Miss Anderson, a first-class 
passenger, came on board to-day, a Scotch- 
woman. Hope she'll prove a pleasant com- 
panion to her first-mate countryman. Played 
cribbage with Mr. Maule in the evening. It 
is now eleven, and the Ughts are going to be 
turned out. Glad I've got a large supply of 
candles with me. Now for bunk ; it is very 
narrow and very hard, but I suppose I shall 
get used to it in time. 

*' Nov. 28«^. — We are now at the Nore or 
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thereabouts. The captain and his wife came 
on board at about half-past one. I was in the 
saloon. It was pouring with rain. Captain 
Giles is not a man of prepossessing appearance, 
having red hair and beard and small pig-eyes. 
His wife appears to be a charming lady, and 
very nice looking, with beautiful eyes. She 
looked more like a drowned rat than anything 
when she entered the cuddy with a number of 
packages and birdcages. I hear the captain 
has reserved a spare cabin in the saloon, to be 
used as a sort of aviary for larks, blackbirds, 
thrushes, etc., a number of which he is taking 
out to New Zealand for the Acclimatisation 
Society. These unhappy feathered prisoners 
are given over to the care of a midshipman. 
I am Sorry for them. He is a jolly young 
fellow, but I should think a mischief-loving 
fiend incarnate. Half an hour after the cap- 
tain caifie on board we weighed anchor and 
sailed down the river. Oh, memory of the 
dear old Thames from Richmond to Goring ! 
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What an ugly prospect we got from the poop as 
we swung down with the stream I I did not see 
much of it, however, for it was very wet, and 
I was in the saloon most of the afternoon, 
chatting with the passengers and Mrs. Giles, 
yrho, I think, has charmed everyone. There 
is a little motion to be felt now, and some of 
the ladies are beginning to fear sea-sickness 
already. I don't feel it yet. 

" Nov. 29^^. — It has been a beautiful day. 
Half the sailors are still drunk. There has 
been very little breeze, but what there has 
been, thank goodness 1 has been favourable, 
and we have been moving along slowly, with 
all canvas set. In the afternoon most of the 
passengers sat out on the poop, and improved 
each other's acquaintance. Miss Anderson 
was good enough to sing to us. Her favourite 
song seems to be * Maggie's Secret.* She 
has a fairly good voice, but no idea of singing. 
Mrs. Giles is more charming than we even 
expected to find her. Young Maule has a 
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thing he calls a seraphine on board ; it is a 
musical instrument, like a small harmonium, 
blown with one hand and played with the 
other. It makes pleasant music, but I fear 
before long we shall have had too much of it. 
The captain has scarcely vouchsafed a word to 
any of the passengers yet ; he seems a rough, 
rude sort of man. I can't understand so 
gentle and beautiful a woman as Mrs. Giles 
marrying such a man. 

^' Nov. ZOth. — ^Very light breeze all day; 
moving along slowly. Mr. Blomerskoff has 
not appeared since we left the Thames. We 
occasionally hear him crying, in his squeaky 
voice, for the steward. He has certainly 
made up his mind to be very bad during the 
voyage. Miss Anderson repeated "Maggie's 
Secret" this afternoon. I wonder whether 
she knows any other song. Mrs. Giles was 
sitting on the poop, talking to the elder 
Maule, when the captain came up, and I 
thought very crossly ordered her to go down 
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into her cabin. The wind is rising, and the 
saUors are clewing up the spanker, as Harvey, 
the middy, informs me. We are now flying 
through the water. 

'' Dec. \st. — Very few passengers appeared 
at the breakfast table this morning. It has 
been blowing hard all day, and almost all the 
passengers are sick. Poor Mrs. Giles came 
on the poop this afternoon, but soon had to 
go to bed again, being very sick. Her bus- 
band seems a rough brute, but is very 
civil and polite to me. I am not ill yet, but 
am bad enough to refuse my pipe. 

"Dec. 3rc?. — No chance of writing yesterday. 
The captain told me this evening it was the 
severest gale he had ever encountered in the 
Bay of Biscay. When I awoke this morning 
at five I still thought I was dreaming. My 
swing tray was driving round with a circular 
motion. We were pitching, tossing, and roll- 
ing all at once. I wonder I had slept so long 
through it. I believe I was awakened by 

VOL. I. 6 
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Mr. Blomerskoff, in the next cabin to mine, 
howling, or rather squeaking, his prayers to 
be saved ; and for hours he continued, as I 
could hear, to suflPer violently from sea sick- 
ness and noisy fear of going to the bottom. 
I felt very queer myself, and resorted to the 
brandy bottle. Weak brandy and water and 
hard biscuit was all I took all day, and I 
nibbled and sipped constantly. I did not get 
up till the afternoon, and though I was not 
sick I was very seedy. The gale has some- 
what abated to-day, but few of the pas- 
sengers have ventured out of their berths. 
Poor Mrs. Giles, I believe, has been very ill. 
The prayerful and fearful Blomerskoff, I fiincy, 
must have prayed and feared himself quiet, 
for he has been still all day, except occasion- 
ally squeaking for the steward." 

It appears, from the diary, very little of 
interest occurred for the few days following 
the gale in the Bay of Biscay. The winds 
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were generally unfavourable, and Mrs. Giles 
suflfered severely, and was scarcely ever seen 
on deck. The next entry in the diary of any 
interest is dated : 

^^ Dec, lUh. — The weather is now plea- 
santly warm, and Mrs. Giles is slightly better, 
and passes most of her time on deck. This 
afternoon we had some music on the poop. 
Young Maule brought out his seraphine, 
which is becoming a nuisance. Miss Ander- 
son sung twice the same song, the eternal 
' Maggie's Secret.' She must have given us 
the pleasure of this ditty already a dozen times 
since we started. I am afraid I was rather 
unkind. I was sitting next to Mrs. Giles, 
and during Miss Anderson's second perform- 
ance of the * Secret ' ditty, I scribbled a few 
lines in my pocket-book, and handed them to 
Mrs. Giles. She laughed. Miss A. saw my 
action, and snatched at the paper, and, unfor- 
tunately, read : 

6—2 
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" ' How tedious when often sung 
The song of any bird, 
And sweeter, too, some songs would be 
If they were seldom heard.* 

Miss Anderson took it in good part, and 
laughed; so I expect Maggie is put on the 
shelf with her secret for a time. 

^^ Dec. 15th. — A lovely day. In the after- 
noon we all sat on the poop again, and, for 
the first time for many days, Mr. Blomerskoff 
appeared amongst us. He has a very severe 
cold in his head, and his voice is squeakier 
than ever. However, he amused us much by 
insisting on reciting the * May Queen,' and 
his 'Bake Be Early, Bother Dear' caused 
much laughter, which he did not seem to 
understand. Mrs. Giles, who has a very 
pretty voice, kindly consented, after a deal of 
^ pressing, to sing. She had scarcely coine to 
the end of the first verse, when the captain 
came up, and roughly ordered her to hold her 
row, and walked off. He seems a thorough 
brute. We all like Mrs. Giles very much. 
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and take a pleasure in doing anything for her. 
I do not think Mr. Maule is more attentive 
than any of the rest of us, but I firmly believe 
the captain is growing jealous of him. Any- 
how, they dislike each other most cordially. 

** Dec. l&th — The Camperdaisy Gazette 
made its first appearance to-day. It seems 
to me to be an exquisite collection of bosh, 
my own contribution included. Mr. Blomers- 
kofli's ode to a pig in a stye on the forecastle is 
a fair specimen of the literary value of the 
whole. I must copy the first verse : 

" * Oh, dear little piggy, with eyes of Chinese, 
And sweet little tail of a rat; 
I long to devour you, there at your ease, 
So sleek and so lusciously fat.' 

I don't think the Gazette will have a long 
existence. Mrs. Giles was to have contri- 
buted, but' the carroty captain forbade her to 
do so. 

"Dec. nth^ Sunday. — We had service on 
the poop. Young Maule insisted on playing 
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his seraphine in lieu of an organ, and Blomers- 
koff got the captain's leave to read a discourse. 
Neither performance was edifying. Mr. B. 
has been regretting all day his wicked negli- 
gence in not bringing any Sunday books to 
read on board. I have gracefully got rid of 
my Uncle Theophilus's tracts, which were 
received with heartfelt thanks, and upturned 
eyes that would have greatly rejoiced my 
worthy uncle. 

^' Dec. \%th. — A most extraordinary coinci- 
dence happened this afternoon. I was sitting 
on deck with Mrs. Giles, when, to while away 
the time, I brought my album up to show 
her. She opened the book, and the first 
picture in it was, of course, my dear old boy 
Arthur, dressed as Romeo. She looked at it 
for a moment, and gasped out, ^ Who's that ?' 
' My brother Arthur,' I replied. She turned 
over the page, and came to Arthur in ordinary 
costume. * It is he — it is he !' she exclaimed, 
and sat staring at the picture, and I thought 
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she was going to faint. I asked what was 
the matter; she replied that my brother's 
portrait so forcibly reminded her of a 
friend, that it had quite startled her. We 
had a long talk. She told me she recognised 
in Arthur the most extraordinary likeness to 
a gentleman who had rescued her from the 
attack of a ruflSan in Margate shortly before 
the vessel sailed. Knowing that Arthur had 
been at that seaport with his dramatic com- 
pany about the time she mentioned, I felt 
convinced it was my dear old brother himself 
who had been Mrs. Giles's champion, and so 
told her all about him. 

"Dec. 19^^. — ^Evidently Mrs. Giles has told 
her husband about the photograph business of 
yesterday, for the captain came up to me this 
morning, and, in his rough way, shook hands 
with me, and said he was glad to shake the 
hand of the brother of the man who had been 
of such service to his wife. I had a long chat 
with Mrs. Giles this evening over my album. 
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and she very soon found out my secret about 
A. E. I am not sorry, for it is pleasant to be 

able to talk about her, although but no 

matter about the rest of the sentence." 

Nothing of any great importance to this 
story seems to have occurred till Christmas- 
day. The feud between Mr. Maule and the 
captain was growing stronger and stronger 
every day. It appears that the steward was 
taken ill with fever, there was no doctor on 
board, and the captain so dosed him with jalap 
and mercury, that it was a great wonder the 
patient ever recovered. During the steward's 
illness, the dinners were wretched, and Mr. 
Blomerskoff squeaked his complaints in shrill 
tones all over the ship. To continue the 
diary from Christmas-day : 

*' Dec. 25th. — A wretched Christmas. We 
ought to have reached the equator before this, 
but we are a long way off yet. The steward 
being ill, the dinner was vile. After dinner, 
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vre sat on the poop, and Maule was reading 
Tennyson to Mrs. Giles. I noticed the 
captain appeared to be excited, and, I 
thought, somewhat the worse for liquor, and 
paced up and down the poop, scowling angrily 
at his poor wife. Maule reads remarkably 
well, and has a fine voice, which he knows 
how to use; he was reading the death of 
Elaine. Mrs. Giles's face was a picture : her 
attention was rapt; her beautiful eyes 
lustrous with tears, she seemed to see 
nothing but the fair, pale face of the dying 
Elaine, and Maule's rich soft voice died 
away with the words : 



" ' But ten slow mornings past, and on the eleventh 
Her father laid the letter in her hand. 
And closed the hand upon it, and she died ; 
So that day there was dole in Astolat' 



As Maule paused after the last line, Mrs. 
Giles, in a sort of reverie, murmured, half to 
herself : 
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" * Poor Elaine I but she was happy — 
happy- 

" The captain had been standing behind 
Maule's chair during the reading of the last 
page of 'Elaine/ and at his wife's half- 
muttered sentence broke out with an oath : 

"'Enough of this rot! It has gone 
too far. Mrs. Giles, down to your cabin. 
I'll see you somewhere before you stir on deck 
again this voyage. Til teach you to carry on 
your infernal tricks under my very nose. 
And as for you/ he continued, glaring at 
Maule, 'you fawning, sneaking, sentimental 
cur, I'll teach you a lesson that will last you 

your cursed life. To your cabin, wife, do you 
hear me ?' 

"Mrs. Giles rose from her chair; I never 
believed she possessed so much dignity. She 
spoke calmly and deliberately, looking him 
quietly in the £ace the while. 

" ' Your language, James, to me is suf- 
ficiently repulsive in private, and on your 
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behalf I apologise to these gentlemen and 
ladies that you have so far forgotten your- 
self in their presence. I will trouble you for 
your arm to assist me to my cabin.' 

" And she moved towards him, as if to take 
his arm. The man's face appeared to be that 
of a fiend, as, with a sharp blow, he struck 
down her outstretched arm ; what he was 
about to say, nobody ever knew. We were 
all on our feet in a moment. Speaking for 

myself, I felt inclined to pitch him into the 
sea on the instant. Maule rushed forward, 
and, had it not been for his brother, I believe 
would have done that which I felt so imme- 
diately inclined to do. Young Maule had 
seized his brother's arms : the elder hissed at 
the captain, * You cur ! — ^you disgrace to any- 
thing that can be called a man ! Let me go, 
Alfred ; captain or not, I'll place a mark on 
you !' Before he could finish the sentence, the 
captain had seized a belay-pin, and brought it 
down with a crash on Maule's head. For- 
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tunately Maule wore a very stout felt hat, 
which was cut to pieces by the blow. Break- 
ing from his brother's grasp, the power- 
ful young fellow had reached Captain 
Giles, who, the next moment, was flat on the 
deck, with his face covered with blood, and 
roaring for Macalister, the first mate, to bring 
the handcuffs, and place * the brute' in irons. 
I really thought Maule would have killed 
him. I never saw a man in such a passion. 
The first mate helped the captain to his feet, 
the latter cursing him, and telling him to 
bring the irons, and Macalister left the poop 
to do so. 

" *ril teach you, young gentleman, to assault 
the captain on the deck of his ship. I am 
paramount here, and for the rest of this voyage 
you shall have a taste of the black-hole and 
the irons, and once on shore you shall take 
your reward for inciting mutiny on the high 
seas. Here, Macalister, place these irons on 
the gentleman's wrists.' 
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*' Macalister looked at Maule and then at 
the captain^ who was nearly foaming at the 
mouth. 

** ' I'm just thinking, captain, that if ye'U be 
wanting sick a like bit o' dirty work done, 
maybe ye'U just be doing it yersel'.' 

*' And Macalister handed the irons to the 
captain, who seized them, and advanced to 
Maule, who had now somewhat recovered 
himself. 

" * You miserable hound, you had better not 
come near me. In my present temper I am 
likely to give you as food for the sharks, but 
that I am afraid they would refuse such foul 

offal r 

" Giles retreated, calling for the second mate 
and some of the sailors to put the man in 
irons. 

'* There was much hesitation, during which 
Mr. Jackson advanced to the captain, address- 
ing him : 

" ' Captain Giles, as the oldest among the 
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passengers in the saloon I take upon myself 
to address you. When we reach Otago you 
will be free to follow what course you choose. 
On behalf of my fellow-passengers, I beg to 
assure you of our disgust at your brutal con- 
duct, and our abhorrence of your outrageous 
assault upon Mr. Maule, for which you have 
been most justly punished ; and finally, that, 
speaking again for my fellow-passengers, we 
will permit no further assault or degradation 
to be offered to Mr. Maule, senior.' 

" With muttered curses and ravings about 
mutiny, writing in the log, imprisonment, and 
glaring at his wife with a ' Come to your 
cabin, d — n you T he descended to the saloon.'* 
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CHAPTER V. 

" Gower^ He, knowing so, put forth to seas, 

Where, when men have been, there's seldom ease, 
For now the wind begins to blow, 
Thunder above, and deeps below." 

Pericles, Prince of Tyre. 

Fob the next week after the exciting events 
of Christmas-day, according to young Curzon's 
diary, little of interest occurred on board the 
Camperdaisy. Sharks were caught, a home- 
ward bound vessel was spoken, they were oc- 
casionally deluged by a tropical rain. The 
fair Scotch maiden. Miss Anderson, appears to 
have betrayed the tender passion for the 
writer of the diary, which was not recipro- 
cated. 

On one occasion, after a huge shark had 
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been hooked, and was hauled on to the main- 
deck, and had been cut up, the head of the 
brute was lying by itself, with its mouth open, 
showing a treble row of formidable teeth. 
The young middy, full of mischief, was show- 
ing the shark's head to Mr. Blomerskoff, and 
induced that gentleman to place his foot on 
the rough set of teeth. Of course, Mr. Blomers- 
koff, ignorant of the well-known fact that a 
shark does not lose the power of muscular 
contraction for hours after it has been caught, 
and even cut up, readily placed the toe of his 
boot in the gaping jaw, which closed at once 
with tenacious grip on the poor gentleman's 
toes. The pain could not have been very 
great, but it appears that his shrieks were 
fearful, and the sailors mustered in force from 
the forecastle, and enjoyed his squeaking 
agony. 

During the week between Christmas and 
the New Year, Mrs. Giles was not once seen 
on deck or out of her atbin. The captain 
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spoke to none of the paaaengera. Oa New- 
Year's eve some of the sailors came aft, dressed 
up in extraordinary costumes, and began to 
sing. The captain ordered them forward, 
using very coarse language, upon which, it 
appears, one of them advanced and gave 
the captain a piece of his mind, and 
there followed a row, the ringleader calling 
his skipper a lubberly coward, and asking 
him to come forward and fight like a man. 
At length the first mate interposed, and 
the crew returned sullenly to the forecastle. 
Captain Giles had evidently prepared a very 
hot bed for himself, for in the diary of the 
first of January I read, " Things are coming 
to a pretty pass now. Mrs. Giles has been 
imprisoned in her cabin since Christmas-day, 
and I fear has been subjected to much ill- 
treatment at the hands of her brutal husband. 
This morning the saloon passengers held a 
eouncil of war on the poop, to consider what 
steps ought to be taken regarding the present 

VOL. I. 7 
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conduct of the captain. * Better dance upon 
a knife than interfere 'tween man and wife/ 
We came to the conclusion that at present 
nothing could be done to render any assistance 
to the unfortunate prisoner, still in the hands 
of her ruffian gaoler, and agreed to wait for the 
next outbreak on the part of our captain. We 
crossed the equator to-day, and the crew were 
very enraged at not being allowed to bring 
Neptune on board." 

During the night of the 4th of January, 
I see from the diary, the crew broke open the 
fore hatch and got at the spirits which formed 
part of the cargo. The next day the deed 
was discovered, almost all the crew being 
drunk, and the hatch still open. An over- 
turned paraffin lamp was found on a case of 
spirits, with the oil saturating the cargo 
around it. As the Camperdaisy was laden 
with Hollands-gin, wax vestas, and gun- 
powder, it was a wonder the vessel had not 
gone off in a magnificent firework. When 
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the sailors had reached a fair state of sobriety', 
the captain ordered the crew forward, and 
read to them the statement he had written in 
the logy and an extract from the ^^ Merchant 
Shipping Act." The crew did not appear 
in any way awed by the captain's thunder- 
bolt, and jeered him. One, a most unpleasant 
looking ruffian, according to the diary, cried 
out " Bravo ! keep your words for us and 
your blows for your wife." The captain then, 
in a short speech, informed the crew that 
insubordination he would not stand, and that 
if he had further trouble with them he would 
call upon the passengers to assist him in 
maintaining order. The row continued for a 
short time, and the crew sullenly retired. 

'^ Jan. 6th. — Pray heaven we reach New 
Zealand some day or other ! After last week's 
escape from fire, we have to-day had an 
escape from being poisoned. The steward 
being still ill and unable to work, and our 

7—2 
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amiable captain never appearing at meal- 
times, our eating arrangements have reached 
zero, if I may use the term. Mr. Jackson- 
bribed the sick steward (very wicked of 
course) to give the key of the store-room to 
the under-steward. He obtained two bottles 
of preserved fruits, and gave them to the 
cook, who boiled some rice for our dinner, also 

against orders. We all partook of the rice 
and fruit, and were one and all violently 
sick immediately after dinner — the child 
seriously ill with it. We suspected the fruit, 
I suppose naturally attributing our punish- 
ment to our sin, and bottled up that which 
remained, to be analysed on reaching^ 
Dunedin. When we had sufficiently re- 
covered, we made strict inquiries, and at 
last elicited the fact that the second steward, 
having left the pantry for a few moments, 
where he had placed the two jugs containing 
the preserved fruit, on returning, found 
the captain stirring the contents of the jugs, 
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and, having done so, returned to the saloons, 
carrying with him a spoon and a small vial. 
We considered this conclusive, but I could not 
help laughing heartily at the mischievous 
practical joke played upon us by our amiable 
captain, as punishment for disobeying his 
commands." 

I next take up the diary from 

"t/an \bih. — Poor Mrs, Giles has been con- 
fined to her cabin by her loving spouse since 
Christmas. Mr. Jackson once spoke to the 
captain, hoping that Mrs. Giles was not too 
ill to come on deck, and the reply was, * that 
he had better mind his own business ;' to this 
Mr. Jackson answered, ' that he considered it 
the business of every man, who was a man, to 
do his utmost to protect a woman from injury 
and degradation.' The captain replied with 
an oath, ' My wife is my wife, and I'll have 
you know that not only am I her husband, 
but I am the captain and master of this shif), 
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and that here, at least, my word and will are 
law.' * And I'll have you know/ exclaimed 
Mr. Jackson, warmly, ' that though you may 
be king on board your ship, your subjects are 
at least men, and I'll remind you that the 
most despotic monarch may be liable to 
sudden deposition,' and he turned on his heel 
and left the skipper in a state of utter wrath 
and speechless indignation. 

*' Jan 18th. — The sun vertical. Spoke the 
ship British Nation ; a boat came from her to 
us, with doctor on board, the captain having 
signalled for him, to see the poor man Howland, 
who, apparently, is dying of consumption. I 
sent letter and diary to date to Arthur." 

The diary from this date is composed, daily, 
of mere lines indicating, I should imagine, 
the acme of dulness on board. Mrs. Giles 
had twice been taken for a solemn walk at 
midnight on the poop by her husband, but 
had not been allowed to speak to anyone. 
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On the 8th of February Mr. William Curzon 
had a narrow escape from a horrible death. I 
will continue the diary : 

''i^e6. 8^^. — I am alive, thank heaven! 
At eleven this morning it was very hot ; the 
middy, Maule and myself determined to have 
a swim. It was a perfect calm, and having 
dressed ourselves in respectable bathing cos- 
tumes, greatly to the delight of the third-class 
passengers, we plunged into the sea from the 
poop. The water was glorious, and the sen- 
sation of swimming about in the open sea 
hundreds of miles from land was peculiar and 
exciting. I swam some distance from the 
ship, and turning to swim back, I saw the 
captain on the poop gesticulating and shout- 
ing to me to return ; my two water-com- 
panions were already close to the ship. I 
had not heard the captain's shouted orders to 
swim back till I turned to do so. Enjoying 
the exercise, I did not hurry. I was some 
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twenty yards from the vessel, when a terrible 
cry went up from the passengers, who crowded 
the side of the ship* I heard distinctly the 
horror-striking cry of ' Shark 1 shark T They 
jelled to me to swim quickly. For a moment 
I felt my courage and presence of mind had 
left me. Five minutes seemed to elapse (I 
suppose not six seconds in reality) — a mighty 
shriek came from the passengers, and an 
extraordinary feeling, if I may call it, of 
hopeless courage came over me, and with it 
a remembrance of something I had read 
regarding sharks some years ago. I quickly 
turned on my back, and saw not six yards 
behind me, following in my wake, a huge 
dorsal fin. The passengers were now silent 
as the spectral sailors on board the iU-fated 
ship of the Ancient Mariner. Having turned 
on my back, I began a terrific splashing with 
my feet, still progressing backwards towards 
the ship ; the fin disappeared at once^ the 
passengers imagining the monster had dived 
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to seize Lis prey. I kept up the splashing 
(it seemed to me for half-an-hour) for about 
fifteen seconds, and felt myself hauled out of 
the water by the strong arms of two sailors, 
who were suspended from the ratlins, ready 
to seize me the moment I reached the ship. 
I had scarcely been lifted from the water, 
when, looking down, I beheld the huge shark 
just turning on its side, and opening its 
treble-banked mouth of teeth to seize the 
sweet morsel of which he was so mercifully 

disappointed. 

" * There was a cry and a shout 
And a deuce of a rout ' 

as soon as I reached the deck. The captain 
stormed and raved at me, and turning to the 
middy, who was standing still in his wet 
undress, cursed him in choice language, and 
was about to give him a cuff on the side of 
the head, but the lad was too sharp for him, 
and, dodging him, flew down in his cabin to 
dress, as likewise did I. When I returned to 
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the deck, clothed, and, I hope, in my right 
mind, I found that they had caught the shark 
over the poop, by means of a huge hook 
attached to a chain and baited with a piece 
of pork. He was too big a monster to haul 
up on to the poop, so he was pulled round to 
the main-deck side of the ship and a rope 
noose slipped over his tail, and then in three 
minutes he was on board. I thought the 
force of his tail lashing the deck would have 
stove it in. Quickly and adroitly one of the 
sailors, with a hatchet, and with one blow,, 
crippled the brute's tail, and with another 
severed it from the body. The creature was 
now harmless, except for his ugly mouth.. 
The seamen, who, I think, hate sharks as a 
certain old gentleman is said to hate holy 
water, took a vicious pleasure in hacking the 
shark to pieces, being specially anxious to find 
out what had composed the last meal of their 
enemy. I believe they were quite dis- 
appointed at finding no traces of a devoured 
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seaman in the internals of my would-be 
anthropophagist, but solely a few nautilus^ 
which were only sufficient to whet his appetite 
for me — a sort of oyster and chablis before 
he dined off my sleek carcase. 

*^ Feb. 10th, — Macalister told me this mom- 
ing he feared the captain would have a fit or 
something worse before the voyage ended, for 
he was drinking so heavily ; and he added 
that he did not think it was safe that Mrs. 
Giles should constantly be confined to her 
cabin with her husband in such a state. 
Macalister, for fear of accidents, is keeping a 
ship's log for his own use, and is working the 
course of the ship from his own chronometer, 
apart from keeping account of the captain's 
work. A nasty accident happened to me 
to-day, from which I trust no serious after- 
effects will come. One of the sailors in the 
forecastle has a small terrier, which has lately 
had puppies. Walking round the ship to-day, 
the little brute flew out at me, and gave me 
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an ugly bite on the leg. She has been very- 
snarly and snappy lately, and, as the weather 
is still hot, I took the precaution of obtaining 
a stick of caustic from the medicine-chest, 
and immediately cauterised the wound ; and, 
apart from the extreme agony of the bum, 
I have made a nice mess of my leg, which is 
swollen and painful. I don't suppose the 
little [dog has rabies, but ' a stitch in time,' 
etc. The captain has not left his cabin all 
day. The steward tells us he has, at the 
captain's orders, placed another case of brandy 
in his (the captain's) cabin." 

February llth^and 12th speak of young 
Curzon's wounded leg as being considerably 
worse. On the 13th, at Mr. Jackson's sug- 
gestion, he did not move from his bunk all 
day. The diary of the 14th speaks of a 
practical joke the passengers somewhat cruelly 
played upon Miss Anderson and Mr. Blomer- 
skoff. Miss A. received a tender valentine 
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from Mr. B., and vice versd. At dinner the 
blushes and nervousness of both recipients 
nearly *' set the table in a roar." I return to 
the diary at the date : 

^^ Feb. Ibth. — I wonder what will happen 
next. Shall we ever get to Otago without 
murder, suicide, and every other horror ? I 
have been confined to my bunk all day again, 
though my leg is manifestly better. About 
seven o'clock this evening, when most of the 
passengers were in the saloon, an angry mut- 
tering was heard in the captain's cabin, which 
lasted some minutes. This was followed by 
considerable noise and loud oaths from the 
captain, and then by a piercing shriek, evi- 
dently from Mrs. Giles. Shriek followed 
shriek. Maule and Jackson jumped from 
their seats and rushed to the door of the 
captain's cabin. Finding it locked, Maule 
quickly burst it open, and found poor Mrs. 
Giles cowering in a corner, with her brutal 
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husband in the act of striking her with his 
clenched fist. Maule, so Mr. Jackson told me, 
was on him a moment. Giles, frenzied with 
drink, was no match for his powerful opponent, 
who quickly pinioned him on the bed. Mr. 
Jackson then led Mrs. Giles to his wife's 
•cabin, and administered restoratives to her. 
Mrs. G., it appears, was in a dreadful state — 
.her face swollen and bleeding from the blows 
of the drunken ruffian our worthy captain: 
Meanwhile, Maule, assisted by his brother, 
who had joined him, secured the maniac's (for 
he was little better) arms and legs, and placed 
him in a recumbent position on the bed. He 
was apparently quiet now. The elder Maule 
searched the cabin, and took away all the 
spirits he could find. He sent for Macalister, 
the first mate, and reported the whole affair 
to him, and on behalf of the passengers re- 
quested him, for the present at all events, to 
take command of the ship. Macalister sent 
for the carpenter, and ordered him to place 
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staples on the broken door. While this was 
being done he informed the captain that he 
considered it his duty, for the present, to take 
command of the ship, and until he (Giles) re- 
turned to his senses, for the safety of the pas- 
sengers he must be confined to hLs cabin. The 
door was closed and a padlock placed through 
the staples, and the captain was locked in. 

" Matters were quiet in the cabin. Jack- 
son came to me and told me the whole afiair. 
Mrs. Giles was now more at rest. I suggested 
that he (Mr. J.) should have a berth made up 
in my cabin, while Mrs. Giles was being 
looked after by Mrs. Jackson. He thanked 
me, and said he would send the steward to me, 
and went on deck to smoke a pipe. I waited 
some time, and the steward did not come, so I 
thought I would get up and see about making 
a bed for Mr. Jackson myself. I rose and 
partially dressed myself. I had scarcely done 
so when I heard a peculiar noise in the saloon. 
I quickly opened my door and found the 
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^jalousie' of the side of the captain's cabin 
pushed out, and the captain himself rushing 
towards the stern-cabin, which was now occu- 
pied by Mrs. Jackson and Mrs. Giles, lie 
held a revolver in his hand. I yelled out, 
' Mrs. Jackson, lock your door I' He turned 
on me, raised his weapon, and fired. I almost 
felt the whiz of the bullet past my head. The 
next moment the drunken maniac was pinioned 
from behind by young Maule, who, happening 
to be in his cabin at the moment, and hearing 
me shout to Mrs. Jackson, fortunately ap- 
peared on the scene just in time to save me 
from a second shot. The cabin was full in a 
moment, and the captain once more secured. 
Macalister ordered him to be put in irons, and 
conveyed to the sail-room. This was done, 
and once more we felt comparatively safe. I 
was warmly congratulated on my lucky escape. 
It is now eleven o'clock, and Mrs. Giles is 
quieter and a little better. Mr. Jackson 
shares my cabin for the present." 
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According to the diary, little of interest 
occurred during the few days which followed 
the startling episode of the 15th of February. 

On the 16th I learn from voung Curzon's 
writing the captain was terribly ill. Macalister 
consulted Mr. Jackson, who turned to his 
"Family Doctor s Vade Mecum," and, between 
them, they prescribed for the patient with 
•drugs from the ship's medicine chest. It was 
z, pity they did not make a mistake, which 
apparently they did not, for in a few days he 
<]uieted down, and was laid on the bed in his 
own cabin. 

While the captain was recovering, so also 
was young Curzon, whose leg quickly got 
well again ; and the practical joke in honour 
of St. Valentine was bearing fruit which was 
ripening as rapidly as it did in the case of a 
similar joke which was played upon a certain 
Lady Beatrice and the world-renowned celi- 
bate, Master Benedick. Blomerskoff and Miss 
Anderson appear to have grown as " thick 
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as peas" since the 14th — woe to the awakenings 
The little middy found them repeatedly in 
some or other retired nook — under a sail 
or behind the wheel-house ; and the mischief- 
loving lad seems to have amused the male 
saloon passengers immensely by his imitations 
of the squeaking, love-sick Blomerskoff. Mrs. 
Giles was very ill for ten days after her 
deliverance from her husband^ and was mo3t 
kindly nursed and tended by Mrs. Jackson. 
Mr. Jackson still shared young Curzon'a 
cabin. On the 27th of February Macalister, 
the first mate, requested that the whole of the 
first-class passengers would meet in the saloon 
at twelve o'clock on the following day, as the 
captain wished to make a statement to them.^ 
I copy from the diary that which took place. 

" Feb. 2%tK — This morning, at twelve 
o'clock, all the passengers (first-class) assem- 
bled in the saloon to meet the captain at his 
own request. Captain Giles came out of his 
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cabin and stood at the head of the cuddy 
table. I never saw such a change in a man. 
He was gaunt, thin, and cadaverous. As far 
as I can remember these were his words : 
* Ladies and gentlemen — having partially 
recovered from a most severe illness, brought 
on, I am. bound to confess, by a cause which 
should be a disgrace to any man, more 
especially a captain of a passenger ship, I 
have begged you to meet me here to-day 
that I may crave your forgiveness for my 
terrible conduct, when, through my own 
vicious courses, I was a raving lunatic. I 
can do no more than express my sincere 
sorrow. I wish to say one thing, however, 
and that is an expression of thanks to the 
gentlemen who so bravely defended me from 
myself and the fearful consequences of my — 
I can use no other word for it — my crime. 
To Mr. Maule and Mr. Jackson I shall ever 
henceforth look as my saviours and protectors. 
At Mr. Macalister 8 request, to whose prompt 
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and ready action perhaps the present safety 
of passengers, ship, and crew is due, I humbly 
take back the command of my vessel ; and, 
with heartfelt thanks for your kindness, and 
the sincerest apologies for the annoyance and 
trouble I have caused you, I crave, in all 
humility, your trust for the remainder of the 
voyage/ The captain stopped, and I almost 
thought I heard a squeaky voice at the end 

of the cabin exclaim ^ bosh ;' at all events 
Miss Anderson gave an audible * hush.' Mr. 
Jackson advanced and replied : * Captain 
Giles, we are pleased to see you once more in 
a condition in which we can meet you and 
speak to you. As to the past, this is hardly 
the tribunal before which you can either plead 
or be judged. To Mr. Macalister we owe our 
safety in a great danger, and in returning the 
command of this ship to you, we have 
sufficient confidence in him to believe he is 
acting for the best. We trust that, for the 
remainder of the voyage, we shall find in you 
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such a commander of this ship as most 
assuredly your conduct hitherto has painfully 
failed to prove you to be. Of other matters 
I will not speak, and must beg to think that 
they had better remain as they are. For the 
present, Captain Giles, good-morning,' and 
turning to the assembled passengers he added, 
' Now, ladies and gentlemen, who's for a game 
of quoits on deck ?* and the captain, with 
lowering brows and grinding teeth, vanished 
into his cabin. 

" March \st. — I rose early, and was some- 
what surprised to see the aviary (the cabin 
that was inhabited by the starlings and other 
unfortunate feathered bipeds, under the care 
of the middy) being dismantled. Alas I many 
of the wretched little emigrants had already 
taken flight to another world — that is, had had 
the chance of doing so, if a future state were 
granted to them. Those birds which still are 
alive — ^and most of them are like the poor 
Jackdaw of Rheims, their 
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" * Eye so dim, 
So wasted each limb,' 

have been transferred to the middy's cabin ; I 
should call this deed an immediate sentence 
of death. Later in the day, I saw the ex- 
aviary being fitted up as a sumptuous cabin, 
and I then discovered this was being done by 
order of the captain for the reception of his 
wife. The weather getting squally and cold ; 
the ship rolling heavily ; the poor man 
Howland, in the steerage, who is dying of 
consumption, can scarcely live till morning. 

''March 2nd. — The poor fellow died at four 
this morning. He was committed to the 
deep this afternoon ; it was a sad mockery to 
hear the captain read the burial-service, which 
he insisted on doing ; but it would have been 
funny instead, if Blomerskoiff had taken his 
place, and he wanted to. A ludicrous in- 
cident took place at the most solemn moment. 
The child, Ethel, who shares Miss Anderson's 
cabin, and who is being sent out to New 
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Zealand under the care of the captain and 
his wife, is a most — well, an enfant terrible ^ 
with a vengeance ; as such, she was not 
allowed on the poop to witness the burial 
service. Just as the moment came for tilting 
the poor man's body — which was sown up in 
canvas, over the side, when everyone was 
awed to deadly silence, and nothing was 
heard but the howling of the gale through 
the rigging, the vessel gave a tremendous 
lurch, and a heartrending scream rose from 
the cuddy skylight. The service over, we 
hastened into the saloon, .and found the 
wretched little Ethel howling beneath a pile 
of camp-stools, forms, hassocks, pillows, etc., 
•etc. It appears the wicked child, determined 
not to be disappointed at not viewing the sad 
ceremony, had piled up everything she could 
lay hands on, and then climbed up to the top 
of the miscellaneous heap, till her eyes were 
on a level with the skylight ; the lurch came, 
and she and her watch-tower were precipitated 
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to the floor. We picked her out of the dihriSr 
expecting to find her half-dead. Bruised she 
certainly was, and scratched, but she quickly 
shook herself together, and, screaming with 
delight, exclaimed : 

*' ' I saw him ; I saw him ; I heard him ga 
flop I' " 

From this date the voyage seems to have 
grown less and less interesting. On the 5th 
of March Mrs. Giles took up her quarters in 
the ex-aviary, and having, to a great extent, 
recovered her health, often took the air on the 
poop, when young Curzon had long chats with 
her, and found a willing listener to the sad 
out-pourings of his poor heart, which only 
had room for the memory of his beloved 
Alice Erskine. On the 6th of March they 
• encountered a terrific gale, and the entire 
port bulwarks of the ship were stove in. On 
the 9th, all the passengers were immensely 
astonished to see the captain and Mrs. Giles 
walking up and down the poop together, arm- 
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in arm. ^* Forgive and forget," squeaked 
Blomerskoff to the fair Anderson. Anyhow^ 

from this date they were friends, although she 
still occupied the ex-aviary. Provisions and 
v^rater were getting short, and on the 15th 
the crew again broached the cargo, and most 
of them got drunk. Mrs. Giles told young 
Curzon that her husband had most humbly 
apologized to her and entreated her forgive- 
ness, and she thought it was but her duty to 
return to him. The 23rd instant was William'& 
birthday, when, it appears from the diary, he 
cleared out his cabin and gave an afternoon 
party to the gentlemen passengers, who all, 
save Blomerskoff, accepted his invitation ; he, 
Mr. Blomerskoff, could not leave his Caledonian 
enchantress. 

On the afternoon of the 31st of March the 
welcome sound of ** Land oh 1" rang through 
the ship, and faint clouds on the horizon were 
pointed out to the passengers as the summits 
of antipodal mountains. Then came the 
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excitement — the deck was crowded with pas- 
sengers ; feuds, if not deadly, none the less 
Tirulent, that had sprung up during the long 
and tedious voyage were forgotten. A.t the 
sound of those magic words " Land oh I'' 
hypochondria, hysteria, nostalgia — those phan- 
toms which haunt a ship during so many 
months at sea — fled in haste at the approach 
of the welcome land. 

At six the ship was but seventeen miles from 
the shores of New Zealand, and the wooded 
landscape, lit by the setting sun, was plainly ^ 
discernible through a pair of glasses. At seven 
they were still nearer, and young Curzon' in 
bis diary grows enthusiastic in his description of 
the sun setting over the mountains. He says : 

*' It was certainly the most glorious sunset 
eflect I have ever seen in my life. Some of 
Nature's artistic work in putting the tropical 
sun to bed was beyond anything I had before 
conceived ; but this transcended all. The sun» 
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setting Dehind the mountains, was canopied 
in gold and red ; the summits, upon which he 
rested for a moment before he sank from sight, 
were 'deep crimson, edged with burnished 
gold, which melted into a soft and glowing 
purple as the mountain sloped down to the 
sea. The sea itself, rippling under the gentle 
breeze which was bearing us to the land, was 
glancing and dancing in every conceivable 
<5olour, reflected from the sky and hills ; I 
may almost quote Coleridge : 

" * The water, like a witch's oils, 

Burnt green, and blue, and white.' 

The heavens, for a half-circle of the horizon, 
were a series of fairy landscapes — lakes of 
amber, dotted with islands of coral, lapping 
with golden wavelets the dove-coloured shores 
of some cloudland Hesperides. Good-night, 
old sun ! And gradually drawing the curtain 
over the dissolving view, he sank behind a 
mountain, and the fairy landscapes faded into 
^loom," 
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At nine they tacked and lay oflF the land \. 
at midnight it blew strongly from the shore^ 
and by the morning of the 1st of April, when 
the passengers rose, expecting to see the coast 
close at hand, were mightily disappointed at 
being thus April -fooled. 

Early in the morning of the 2nd of April 
the pilot came on board, and slowly they 
sailed to the entrance to the Bay of Port 
Chalmers. The bar was crossed, and the ship 
steadily made her way up -the narrow channel, 
with bush-covered hills on either side, and at 
eleven o'clock cast anchor in the gunpowder 
depositing waters, in the pretty bay of, and 
about two miles from. Port Chalmers. I 
will conclude this chapter with the last words 
of young Curzon's diary : 

" A'pril 22nd. — Have just had a glorious 
breakfast of fresh eggs and beefsteak. We 
are at anchor in the bay, and, thank heavens,, 
the voyage is over. Exactly 125 days from 
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port to port. I shall land at Port Chalmers 
this morning with the Maules, and we intend 
to have a ramble over the hills and a jolly- 
good dinner on shore. To-morrow I go to 
Dunedin, and here endeth my diary." 
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CHAPTER VI. 

'^ EmiKa. 'Tis not a year or two shows us a man : 

They are all but stomachs, and we all but food ; 

They eat us hungrily, and when they are full 

They belch us." 

Othdlq, Act iii 

Two letters : No. 1 from Arthur Ourzon to 
his brother William. 

No. 2 from William Curzon, to his brother 
Arthur. 

No. 1 : 

'^^Hen and Chickens Hotel, 
<< Birmingham, 

"£Xma8,|18— . 

"My dear old Bill, 

" I am thinking of you, dear old boy, 
tossing about — or rather, I suppose, being 
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somewhere in the tropics, you are reclining 
on the peacefully heaving bosom of the 
mighty Atlantic (rather shoppy, that, per- 
haps), and trying to spend a merry Christmas 
under a vertical sun. My Christmas promise& 
to be anything but merry. It is pouring with 
rain, and I am going to have a very quiet 
Christmas dinner here in the hotel. I have 
asked my old friend Sainton (you remember 
the stage-manager at the Royal here ?) and 
Mrs. Colderson, dear old soul — she's as well 
as ever, and often talks of you — and one or 
two others, also old friends ; be sure we'll do 
justice to you in drinking your health. Eh ! 
what ? I thought I heard a whispered ques- 
tion wafted across the sea. Well, no, she 
can't come. She has a dear old aunt who 
lives somewhere in the north, and has pro- 
mised to go and eat a quiet (very quiet) 
Christmas dinner with her this year ; the pro- 
mise was made months and months ago. She 
is as well as you could wish her to be, and 
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brighter and prettier, and, what I think very 
much more to the purpose, a much better 
actress than ever. Oh 1 pray don't give that 
jealous scowl, sir my brother ! I am not your 
rival, though. Well, I often hope and pray, 
and I know I am, of course, an egotistical 
ass for saying so, that she is never going to 
think of me as a nice young man, etc. I do 
think she is an abominable flirt, and I often 
tell her I am not worth a cent beside a certain 
person I know, at which she will toss her 
pretty little head and say some rubbish 
about ' Wait till leap-year !' To which I at 
once replied, flat : * Look here, Alice, if you 
think you're going to catch me, you're com- 
pletely out of it, for I would not take you at a 
gift, you heartless little baggage ; if you can't 
behave better, ma'am, I won't have you as a 
member of my company at all.' To which 
she had the impertinence to reply that I was 
a conceited ape — that I was not to flatter 
myself — that I was only of use to keep her 
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hand in, etc., etc., and she wouldn't go even 
if I gave her her notice. I can't make her 
out, but she is the very best and dearest girl 
in the world, and I would give nearly every- 
thing I have to see her the wife of my dear 

old But no matter-r-r-r-r. 

'* For myself, Bill, I don't think I shall 
marry. Did you ever hear of a man being 
fool enough to fall in love with a face ? 1 am 
such a man, and such a fool ; and what makes 
matters worse, if not very improper, it is with 
the face of a married woman. Well! a cer- 
tain face, a pair of tender and beautiful eyes 
— so gentle, so loving, so trusting — a mouth 
which speaks without the voice articulating, 

soft, wavy, golden -brown hair Oh, Bill, 

Bill ! your poor brother's mad ! He's in love 
with a face — in love with a face I You at once 
ask whose ? I know her name, but I need 
not repeat it, even to you. It is enough for 
me to confess my wickedness and madness to 
my brother confessor ; let it suffice that I saw 

VOL. I. 9 
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her at Margate, and, please heaven ! I shall 
never see her again. Amen to this sweet 
prayer, and now to change the sub- 
ject. 

'^ I've made such a pot of money this year 
with my company. My season ended a week 
before Christmas, and I begin again at 
Belfast, a week hence, with most of the old 
company. I had three tracts as a Christmas 
offering; they were addressed to me in a 
female's hand, to the T. R. here ; of course 
they came from Aunt Dorcas and Uncle 
Theo. — bless their dear hearts. I am long- 
ing to hear of your safe arrival, and to have 
a mighty letter. If you have kept a diary, 
do send it to me. And now, good-bye, dear 
old Bill. 

" Your loving brother, 

- Arthur." 
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No. 2. 



" Maguire's Hotel, 
" Dunedin, 

"April 10th, 18—. 

*'My dear old Boy and Brotherest of 

Brothers, 
"Here I am, 'no thanks to all the 
saints !' I landed on the 2nd of this month, 
after a most wretched passage of 125 days 
{yide diary enclosed.) I hope you got the 
first half of said diary, which I sent home to 
you by British Nation. In the first place, I 
am as well as I can wish to be ; in the second, 
I need only tell you what I've been about 
since I landed, as my diary will tell you all 
up to that date. By the way, isn't it curious 
that you should have met our captain's (the 
brute, vide diary) wife in Margate ? She was 
always talking of you ; in fact, I am afraid a 
fine, handsome, blue- eyed, fair-haired scoundrel 
I know forms too striking a contrast to a 
carroty cad to whom kind fortune has .bound 

9—2 
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her. I think it rather improper ; but then, 
you know, 1 am so proper. She knows you 
are an actor, but does no^ know your nom de 
theatre; so Mr. Arthur Curzon, perhaps it's 
as well I kept the name of Mr. Cuthbert from 
her, for women are but women, and some of 
them very weak, and some, I think, have but 
poor taste — I won't mention names, though 
A is my favourite letter of the alphabet, and 
E is not, for I should like it changed. 

" The Maules and I landed at Port Chal- 
mers, and determined to have a good ramble 
over the hills about the place, and see what 
it's like. We climbed one of the hills, and 
nearly lost ourselves in the bush and scrub ; 
but when we reached the top we had a glo- 
rious view of the bay and the surrounding 
country. The vegetation seems much the 
same to me as in England, except the shrubs 
and the beautiful tree-ferns. After a long 
ramble we returned to Port Chalmers, which 
is but a township of wooden houses, and had 
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dinner at the principal hotel in the place. 
Wouldst thou know, oh, my brother I what we 
had for our feast, in celebration of our land- 
ing ? Here is the menu d la Hiawatha : 

" Oh, we had the native oyster, 
Copper-flavoured, and so nasty — 
Potdge made of ancient giblets, 
Much preserved, and very tinny ; 
Then came fish, quite fresh, and luscious. 
With a name I can't remember. 
Then a duck with sage and onions — 
Onions strong, with mighty flavour. 
Peas (not canned) but green and youthful — 
Peas with mint, and plenty of them. 
Oh, that duck was so delicious ! 
Then beefsteaks to fill the chinks up. 
Steaks well cooked, and juicy — tender, 
Steaks with mushrooms spread upon them ; 
Then we had delicious custard, 
Followed up by cheese of Stilton, 
Which, just like the soup and oysters, 
Was indeed extremely nasty. 
This our menu — this our dinner ; 
But I speak not of the drinking. 
Which was dear, and most expensive 
Bottled ale at two-and-sixpence. 
But so good 'twas cheap each bottle. 
And I'm sure we drank a gallon. 
We enjoyed our dinner muchly. 
And were sorry when 'twas ended. 
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'* If all trades fail, Arthur, I mean to turn 
poet Surely I am good enough to write 
rhyming advertisements for cheap tailors — but 
I forgot — Hiawathian poetry has no rhyme. 

*' We returned to the ship in the evening, 
and slept on board for the last time. The 
following day I went to Dunedin — bag and 
baggage, by the little steamer Golden Age. 
About seven miles from Port Chalmers up the 
bay, the water grows too shallow for large 
ships. From the appearance of the bay, I 
should imagine that in ages long ago, the 
eighteen odd miles of water from Port Otago, 
to two or three miles beyond Dunedin, were an 
arm of the sea. At the present day, only two 
miles of sand-hills divide the waters of the 
bay from the roaring surf of the South 
Pacific. 

** I landed at the pier, and was not mightily 
prepossessed with my first glimpse of the city 
of Dunedin. I drove with my traps to 
Maguire'fl Hotel, where I have remained since 
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I landed. I have seen the captain and Mrs. 
Giles several times. The latter is staying in 
Dunedin with some friends of the former ; but, 
from what Mrs. G. told me, I don't think they 
<5an be very respectable members of society. 
I think Giles is behaving himself better now. 
I am very sorry for the young wife, and fear 
for her on her voyage home. I have made 
many inquiries, and formed some pleasant 
acquaintances. I have been introduced to a 
Scotch family of the name of Tubstyle. One 
of the daughters is a great beauty — in fact, 
the belle of the town — but her eyes are not 
430 beautiful as somebody's, and her — etc., 
etc., etc. — so I am armed against her charms. 

« 

In two days I start for Christchurch, where I 
^hall remain some months on a station belong- 
ing to a friend of Mr. Tubstyle, after which 
I shall probably go in for a station on my own 
account. The Maules have gone to Invercar- 
gill, and Blomerskoff has been married to Miss 
Anderson. 
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** And now good-bye, old boy. If a certain 
lady would care to have it, give her my love, 
etc. Hoping to have another letter from you 
by the next mail. 

" Your loving brother, 

'' Bill." 



To do James Giles justice, for a time he 
was sincerely ashamed of himself and of his 
conduct on board ship, and tried his best to 
make matters more comfortable for his wife. 
He was grateful to the passengers for not re- 
porting his conduct to the agents of the 
owners of the C amper daisy ; for although he 
was part owner himself, such a proceeding 
would have rendered matters extremely un- 
pleasant for him, both then and in the future. 
He took his wife to Dunedin, and introduced 
her to some friends whose acquaintance he 
had made on some previous visit to the colony, 
a Mr. and Mrs. Doverook, who immediately 
invited her to take up her quarters in their 
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house until her liusband's ship waB ready to 
sail again. At Giles's suggestion she accepted 
the invitation, although she did not much like 
the appearance either of her host or hostess. 
Mr. Doverook was tall and thin, with a very 
cadaverous face — at least, as much of it was so 
as could be seen through a large beard, which 
seemed to begin to grow from his eyes, which 
were retreating, and overshadowed by enor- 
mous black shaggy eyebrows. Mrs. Doverook 
was a showy woman, large, stout, with an 
immense quantity of "towy " hair on her head 
and quite a Burlington Arcade of jewellery on 
her person. 

Mr. and Mrs. Doverook and Captain and 
Mrs. Giles sat down to dinner at six o'clock. 
The hostess had informed Mrs. Giles that she 
expected a few friends in the evening, and at 
her husband's wish Gertrude had put on one 
of her handsomest dresses, and certainly looked 
exceedingly pretty. Mrs. Doverook was mag- 
nificent in yellow satin, with red poppies in 
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her dress and in her frowsy hair, and her 
jewellery was more Burlington- Arcadish than 
ever. The dinner was plain and substantial. 
The ladies left the room when the old- 
feishioned custom of removing the cloth took 
place, and the gentlemen were left to their 
whisky and water. Gertrude was somewhat 
surprised, on entering the drawing-room, to 
find a number of small tables, with green 
table-cloths on them, placed about the room. 

** Our friends are so fond of cards, dear. 
It is the favourite vice of the colonies, and the 
young men do little else at night, when they 
•come up to town. Better that, my dear, than 

something worse." 

''But do they play for money?" innocently 
asked Gertrude. 

** Oh, yes, dear, else where the excite- 
ment ? My Julius plays a great deal too 
much ; but he is very lucky — he almost 
alwa}^s wins. Will you have some tea, my 
dear T 
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And Gertrude drank her tea, and com- 
menced to wonder. 

Presently the room began to fill, and 
Oertrude whispered her astonishment to her 
hostess that there were no ladies among the 
visitors. 

" Ah, my dear," replied the fair Mrs. Dove- 
rook, with a shrug, ^* the colonial ladies are a 
queer set. I don't ask many to my house — I 
prefer the gentlemen. Young Duceacre, the 
young man in breeches and boots (you must 
excuse colonial manners, my dear : he's only 
just ridden from his cattle station) is the son 
of Lord Wastland, and owns at least fifteen 
hundred head of cattle ; but he is such a 
dreadful young gambler, so much fonder of 
loo than bulls and cows. Then there's that 
young Merlin — do you see him, with fair hair 
and moustache ? — ^he has a share in a large 
run ; but he comes to town every two months 
with pockets full, and stays a week, and goes 
back with pockets empty.'* 
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And Mrs. Doverook turned to shake hands 
with and smile benignly upon a young simper- 
ing idiot who had just entered the room — ^a 
young man evidently sent out to the colonies 
because he could do nothing at home — a fair 
specimen of the ne'er-do-weels who come out 
to the antipodes in scores, lounge about the 
towns for a few weeks in their latest Regent 
Street suits, and spend the few hundreds that 
have been given to them for a start, in the vain 
hope of their never being heard of again ; then 
for a time they go about in a state of semi- 
starvation, till their relations at home send out 
sufficient money for their journey back to 
England, where in due time they arrive with 
mouths full of words not bad enough for the 
colonies, and loud assertions that there is no 
scope at the antipodes either for brains or 
muscles. Our poor colonies have suffered a 
good deal by being made into penal settle- 
ments ; but that is nothing to the ill of their 
being used as a sort of Hades for the useless 



\ 
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riff-raff of the superfluous aristocratic popula- 
tion of the old country. 

Gertrude looked on in utter bewilderment. 
The gentlemen were certainly very polite, and 
showed her much attention. Cards were 
being played at each table. Brandies and 
sodas were on a side-board^ and almost any 
liquor that could be asked for. Gold and 
notes were scattered about, as Gertrude 
thought, in reckless profusion. Mr. Doverook 
was playing at one of the tables ; his fairer, 
if not his better half was standing by, chatting 
and laughing with the three or four young 
men with whom her husband was playing 
loo. 

" By Jove, Doverook, your luck beats any- 
thing to-night ! YouVe taken every trick, 
and looed us all," cried one of the players, 
and Doverook shovelled a quantity of gold 
and notes into his bank. 

" Ah, my love," he cried to his wife ; " this 
will make up for last week's losses, and buy 
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the black velvet. 'Pon my soul, Andrews, I 
lost a thousand last month — did — that's a 
fact, ain't it, Julia? Funny, isn't it, Mr. 
Greenledge, my name is Julius, my wife's 
Julia. I take miss." 

And so Gertrude's first evening under the 
roof of the Doverooks passed away. Giles 
had played and won heavily. I need not say 
that the host had done the same, only more 
so ! Days and weeks passed on, and Ger- 
trude was still the guest of the Doverooks ; 
the attractions of their genteel gambling saloon 
were immensely enhanced by the presence of the 
beautiful Mrs. Giles. To be sure, at first, Mrs. 
Doverook was somewhat jealous of tHe total 
eclipse of her mature charms by her delicately 
handsome junior; but when her husband 
assured her that the captain's wife was really 
a most useful candle, and lured some of the 
most beautiful moths to her flame — moths 
who were singed, and shed their golden plu- 
mage most readily into the yawning purse of 
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the cadaverous Mr. Doverook, Mrs. Doverook 
became somewhat mollified. As for Gertrude, 
in her innocence she could at first only 
think it was a strange life ; presently she 
began to understand it better, and gradually 
became aware that she was a guest at a 
private gambling-hell ; but fortunately for her 
she never discovered that her noble husband 
had brought her there as an assistant decoy. 
Her life was certainly more bearable, for 
Giles was in luck, and to a certain extent 
kind to her. One day, after they had been 
talking about England and old Mr. Totter,^ 
he opened his heart and his purse, took out 
a large bundle of notes, and told his wife to 
send them to the old man at home. Gertrude 
was really grateful, and her heart was touched 
at what she thought was a proof of his 
affection and returning better nature. She 
sent the money off at once. This sort of life 
continued for some weeks. When Gertrude 
found that any of her host's guests becaifie 
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rather too pressing in their attentions, her 
quiet and dignified manner became too much 
for even the roughest of her admirers, and 
her name, her beauty, and, strange to say, 
her purity, became the talk among a certain 
<5lass of young men in the town. To be sure, 
on one occasion, after warning a too ardent 
admirer, she tbld her husband of his conduct, 
and Giles quietly followed the hot-blooded 
young idiot out of the house, and overtaking 
him, administered a lesson as severe as it was 
lasting to the young man. Suddenly Giles's 
visits to the Doverooks' became few and far 
between ; one evening, when he looked in for 
an hour, his wife asked him how long it would 
be before the vessel was ready to sail again ; he 
answered her evasively, and quickly left the 
house. 

Gertrude was heartily sick of her colonial 
experience, and longed even for the lonely 
life on board ship in preference to the odious 
existence she now had to bear ;. moreover, the 
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Doverooks had grown less and less civil to 
her of late, and she saw her husband scarcely 
more than once a week, and then, only for a 
few moments. He said his business was so 
pressing — he had no time to come up into the 
iown. Doverook looked at his wife, smiled, 
and winked under his heavy brow. 

The Camperdaisy had been in port two 
months and a half, had taken in cargo and 
was ready to sail. Gertrude, now very 
wretched as the guest of the Doverooks, had 
not seen her husband for ten days. One 
morning she received a letter bearing the 
Port Chalmers' post-mark, and addressed in 
her husband's handwriting. 

She opened it and read it — this was at the 
breakfast-table. Doverook had received a 
letter, also from Port Chalmers and in the 
handwriting of Captain Giles. He came to 
the end of his letter, which appeared to 
have enclosed some bank notes, and looked 
up at Mrs. Giles to see how she took the 
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news which he was aware her letter con- 
tained. 

Before he had raised his head^ Gertrude 
had fallen to the floor with a thud. She was 
taken to her room and placed on the bed, and 
while she is coming back to life, and all its 
horrors, we will peep at the two letters from 
that worthy — Captain Giles. 

Letter from Captain Giles to his wife : 

" Canvperdaisy, 

"June 20th. 

" I have sailed to-day for Hongkong. You 
will remain where I have left you, until I 
send for you. Your keep is paid for six 
months. I will write from the next port. 

"James Giles." 

Letter from Captain Giles to Julius Dove- 
rook : 

"Dear Doverook, 

"I have to-day sailed for Hong- 
kong. Minnie Dornton (you remember my 
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old friend when I was here before, and 

nearly sent me to ) has got hold of me 

again. I can't get rid of her. She has made 
me take her with me. Take care of Mrs. G. I 
send you notes for her keep, and will let you 
have more from Hongkong — she's worth it, 
and will be useful to you if you get the right 
side of her. 

" Yours, 

"James Giles." 

Julius Doverook carried Gertrude upstairs 
to her room, and returned to finish his break- 
fast. 

"Well, he's a beauty," he muttered to 
himself, " I wonder if Mrs. Giles is really 
his wife. Jolly bad taste to desert her for 
that little limb of the fiend, Minnie, Well, 
it's nothing to me, but Julia will have her fair 
friend out of this house now in double-quick 
time, rU bet." 

And he turned to his Otago Daily Times, 

10—2 
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and looked at the shipping news to see if any 
vessel had arrived from England, and studied 
the various passenger lists, to " spot '' the 
names of those whom he considered eligible 
single men coming out to the colonies. 

Gertrude came to herself, and a miserable 
self it was. Deserted ! At length, feeling 
better, in the afternoon she rose and dressed 
herself for dinner. The meal began in dismal 
silence. Presently Mrs. Doverook fired the 
first shot. 

" So Captain Giles has left for Hongkong ?" 
she said. 

'* Yes," replied Gertrude ; *' my husband 
desires me to stay in Dunedin for a time. 1 
believe, Mr. Doverook, you have had a letter 
from him to that effect." 

'^ Mr. Doverook, madam, is not the mistress 
of this establishment, and Mrs. Doverook is 
not the woman to allow her house to be con- 
verted into an asylum for cast-off mistresses." 

And the virtuous matron drew herself up 
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with a sort of shudder, as she hissed out the 
last word. 

*' Mistress !" almost screamed poor Ger- 
trude ; " Mrs. Doverook, in heaven s name, 
what do you mean T 

" Mean, my good woman T replied Mrs. D., 
" I mean that I am now certain of that which 
I always suspected, that you are not, and 
never were, the wife of Captain Giles.'' 

" You cannot — ^you dare not make such an 
assertion," cried Gertrude, in amazement at 
her tormentor s malice. ** Why, Mr. Mac- 
alister was present at the marriage — the 
chief officer of the Camperdaisy.'^ 

" Which has left New Zealand for Hong- 
kong. A very safe witness to call, to be sure, 
madam.'' 

Here Doverook tried to interfere. Mrs. 
D. would brook no interruption, and con- 
tinued : 

** My dear Julius, I am a woman, and can 
see with woman's eyes. Mrs. Giles, since you 
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choose to call yourself so^ I am a Christian 
lady, and consider charity to be the first prin- 
ciple of my glorious religion. You will finish 
your dinner and retire to your room. You 
will be good enough to remain there this 
evening, and not give my guests the pleasure 
of your amiable company. To-morrow morn- 
ing you will kindly pack up your clothes. 
Captain Giles has insulted us by enclosing in 
his letter to my husband a paltry ten-pound 
note, as if we were keeping a common lodging- 
house for such as you." 

"Fifty, my dear, Giles sent/' interposed 
Doverook. 

''Silence, Julius," exclaimed Mrs. Dove- 
rook. " Giles borrowed forty pounds of me 
a week ago. This ten pound note will be 
returned to you, madam ; and before twelve 
o'clock I must beg that my house may be rid 
of that to which my honest tongue almost 
refuses to give a name," and she indignantly 
filled her mouth with pudding, which, I am 
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glad to say, was so hot that, although 
in the most delicate and lady-like manner 
she quickly spit it into her plate, her face 
grew scarlet, and hastily gulping some sherry, 
which went down the wrong way, she fell 
a-choking, that it was quite two minutes 
before she could recover her breath to wrath- 
fiilly curse the offending entremet and consign 
it to a place where, probably, it would 
quickly become baked to a cinder. 

When Mrs. Doverook s fit of choking had 
subsided, Gertrude quietly rose, and address- 
ing the master of the house, said : 

" Mr. Doverook, I cannot condescend to 
answer the wilfully vile statements uttered 
by your wife, which are as coarse as they are 
untrue. It has been my misfortune to have 
become an inmate of a house to the true 
•character of which my eyes have only now 
been opened." 

" What, you '^ broke in Mrs. Doverook. 

" Silence, woman 1" cried Gertrude, turning 
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OQ her like a small tiger ; " and do not pre- 
sume to address me again. Whatever money, 
Mr. Doverook, may be due to me, you will 
kindly send to my room. I will ask you, sir^ 
to be good enough to send out for an express 
waggon, and in half an hour I shall be 
ready to leave your house/' and before either 
husband or wife could reply, she had left the 
room. 

Where was she to go at that hour of the 
evening ? She cared not — ^to some hotel, she 
supposed. She had no fear. A courage 
came to her, born of despair. As she packed 
her boxes she remembered her old friend 
William Curzon telling her of his hotel 
in the town. "Mac — Mac — Macdonald's; no^ 
that is not it. Maguire's ; yes, that's it." 
And then he had told her it was kept by a 
kind-hearted Irishman and his still kinder- 
hearted wife — " such a good motherly woman " 
he had said. Thither she made up her mind 
to go. She had finished her packing, when 
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she heard a knock at her door. She opened 
it, and found herself face to face with Julius 
Doverook. 

*' Mrs. Giles/' he began, " your husband 
and myself have long been friends, and I 
greatly regret my wifes irritable temper 
should have caused you so much pain and 
inconvenience. I will not ask you to stay^ 
for, in the first place, I am convinced you 
could no longer be at ease for an hour under 
the same roof with Mrs. Doverook, and, in 
the second, I am sure, from your speech, to 
press you to do so would be useless. The 
express waggon is at the door, and the man 
is ready to carry down your luggage. In this, 
envelope you will find the notes your husband 
sent to me this morning, amounting to fifty 
pounds. I will now bid you good-bye, and at 
the same time assure you that in me, at leasts 
you will always find a friend," and Mr. Dove- 
rook' bowed and descended the stairs. 

The boxes were carried down and placed 
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on the waggon, Gertrude walked, and at 
last reached the hotel. She asked for Mrs. 
Maguire, and was shown into a snug parlour. 
When she had explained to the good-natured 
Irish woman who she waa, Mrs. Maguire 
exclaimed : 

" Bless my soul, Mrs. Giles, is it you ? 
That boy of my heart, Willie Curzon, often 
spoke of you. I am glad to see you at last, 
my dear. Take off your things and sit 
down." 

Gertrude explained her errand, and Mrs. 
Mag assured her the best in her house should 
not be good enough for her. Tea was brought 
in, and Gertrude had some difficulty in per- 
43uading the good-natured lady that she did 
not like " the least drop of gin in it." 

The next morning, Gertrude, after consult- 
ing with her new friend, determined to seek a 
situation as governess or nurse in the colonies. 
With this view, she visited a service agency, 
xmd placed her name in the books, giving Mrs. 
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Maguire as a reference. Two days after- 
wards, a Mrs. Lawson called at the hotel, and 
asked for the landlady. It appeared that 
Mrs. Lawson, sadly in want of a nurse for her 
three little daughters, applied to the agency I 
have referred to. The lady was the wife of a 
run-holder in the Molyneux district, and lived 
some sixteen miles from the Clutha ferry, on 
the banks of the river of that name. 

When Mrs. Lawson noted that, as qualifica- 
tions for a situation, Miss Giles (for so Ger- 
trude styled herself in the book) wished for a 
place either as nurse or governess, her delight 
was great at the offered chance of obtaining 
a nurse and governess in one. She hastened 
to Mrs. Maguire, whom she knew very well, 
for her husband always stayed at the hotel 
whenever he came to Dunedin. 

Gertrude was introduced to Mrs. Lawson, who 
secured her prize most eagerly, at the price of 
eighty- five pounds a year, for the double quali- 
fication. In tw'o days they were to start for the 
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Molyneux or Clutha district by Cobb's coach. 
Gertrude arranged to leave the most of her 
luggage with Mrs. Maguire, taking with her 
to her new home only a moderately-sized 
trunk of necessaries. 

At six o'clock on a Wednesday morning, at 
the end of June, Gertrude and her new mis-^ 
tress started from Dunedin. Although it was 
mid- winter, they were able to keep themselves 
tolerably warm in the coach ; and at one 
o'clock they arrived at the thriving township 

of Tokomairiro, where they alighted to dine. 
After dinner, in a different and smaller coach,. 
they resumed their journey southwards. At 
about four o'clock they came upon a buggy 
and pair of horses waiting on the road. The^ 
buggy contained Mr. Lawson, who was going 
to drive them to the station, some thirteen 
miles from the main road. The vehicle waa 
roomy, and the three were quickly seated, and 
drove off across the ranges. A long, jolting: 
drive it was too, and Gertrude was very glad 
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when they reached a pretty little cottage, with 
a veranda surrounding it, which was Mul- 
garney s Station, and their destination. It 
was already nearly dark, and a most substan- 
tial meal was awaiting them, to which the 
two did hearty justice. The three little 
Misses Lawson were introduced to Miss 
Giles that evening. They were nice children, 
and, of course, deluged their new governess 
with a multitude of questions, as is the way 
with young people. Gertrude was very tired, 
and was glad to get to bed, where she slept 
more soundly and happily than she had done 
for months previously. Mr. Lawson was a 
handsome man of about five-and-thirty — 
an easy-going, pleasant -mannered husband, 
father, and master. 

The morning after Gertrude's arrival at Mul- 

garney's Station brolie clear and bright. The 
air was quite brisk with a slight frost. Miss 
Giles rose early, and her three little charges 
were too eager to show her all the sights of 
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thi3 station. The little house, which wa» 
built of wood, and consisted of only one story^ 
stood upon a slightly rising ground. The 
rushing, snow-fed river Molyneux flowed 
noisily about a hundred yards from the house. 
Close by was a small creek, which was bridged 
by a canoe, by which means " The Island " was 
reached. ** The Island," which was about 
half a mile in length, and a quarter of a 
mile in breadth, was densely covered with 
bush and scrub, except here and there where 
it had been cleared to supply fire-wood. 
" The Island " was the children's paradise, 
and they led Gertrude to all their favourite 
bowers and leafy palaces. Occasionally a little 
wingless maori hen peeped out to look in 
astonishment at the early visitors, who imme- 
diately started in pursuit of the egg-devouring 
enemy. They recrossed the creek, and Ger- 
trude took a view of the surrounding scenery. 
For miles around there was a rolling plain, 
which swelled into the " ranges " — ^hills and 
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valleys, upon which the cattle lived and 
fattened. In the extreme distance rose the 
snow-topped Blue Mountains or Southern 
Alps. 

*' Now let's take Miss Giles to Lone Rock/' 
cried Maud, the eldest. 

They turned, and walked in the opposite 
direction. They came to another creek which 
surrounded a bush-covered island ; this creek 
was very narrow, and they jumped it. In the 
middle of the island several acres were cleared 
of bush and undergrowth, and were now a 
thriving garden. The trees were lofty, and 
being of a description of pine, were evergreen. 
The ferns still kept their verdant hue, the 
fan- tails fluttered and chirped, and the toey, or 
parson-bird (a black bird with a tuft of white 
feathers under its throat resembling^ parson's- 
bands) whistled its beautiful song. Mid- 
winter was no raid-winter here. Everything 
was bright and glorious, and Gertrude began 
to feel that the world was beautiful after all, 
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and a sensation of calm serenity, if not of hap- 
piness, began to steal over her soul. They 
strolled on and recrossed the creek at another 
point, and arrived at Lone Rock — a solitary, 
massive, and lofty block of stone jutting out 
of the smooth meadow plain by the river's 
side. Rough steps had been cut in the irre- 
gular sides of the rock, by means of which they 
were able to reach the sumAiit, which was flat, 
and of some extent. 

When nearly at the top, little Miss 
Bina, the youngest of the Lawson children 
slipped, stumbled, and grazed her diminutive 
shin. 

" D — ^n !" cried the infant. 

" What !" exclaimed Gertrude, aghast. 

The child repeated the expletive. 

Gertrude was thunderstruck. Miss Maud 
hastened to explain. 

** Oh, Bina often says that when she's angry. 
I used to say it, but mamma said it was 
a very naughty word. Jane Smith, our nurse 
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before last, used to say it when she was upset 
about anything." 

On the top of Lone Rock poor Gertrude 
had to administer her first lecture, and that was 
on the wickedness of swearing. Poor thing ! 
at least she could speak from experience. 

An excellent view was obtained from the 
top of the rock. To Mrs. Giles s town-bred 
eyes the country around appeared a sort of 
fairyland ; the birds chirping and whistling 
in the neighbouring trees ; the toey (to which 
I have before alluded) positively giving, with 
his flute-note, the first bar or two of " The 
Standard Bearer" before he broke into his 
trills and runs. To be sure, in all this peaceful 
harmony several of the very large hawks, almost 
like eagles, were sailing about in the air, close 
to the bush, ready to pounce upon any un- 
happy inhabitant of that island paradise who 
foolishly left its overgrowth protection. 
Hawks of many sorts abound in New Zealand. 
I once heard a farm-hand declare he recog- 
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nised his old English friend the " Sparrer- 
rork." 

They had been seated on the summit of the 
rock some time^ and Miss Maud had got Miss 
Giles to promise that they might, when the 
weather was warmer, have their lessons there. 
Suddenly, Miss Theresa, the second Miss 
Lawson — or, as the family called her, " Tits " 
— cried out : 

*' Oh, Miss Giles, we shall be late for break- 
fast !" 

So they descended, and went home as 
quickly as they could. 

Thus Gertrude found a new home, a new 
life, and new friends. She quickly endeared 
her little charges to her. Mrs. Lawson was 
most kind and Mr. Lawson most polite. The 
poor woman, since she had been a woman, was 
at rest at last, and even dared to believe 
herself happy. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

'* Ma^tk. Of all men else, I have avoided thee." 

Macbeth. 

* 

Mr. Lawson's run was well stocked with 
sheep, and cattle, and he was wealthy and 
prosperous ; about a mile from the house stood 
the wool-shed, a large, wooden building, where, 
in due season, the sheep were sheared, and 
the wool was packed ready to be taken down 
the river to Port Molyneux by the hind- 
wheel paddle-steamer Bombshell. Near the 
wool-shed stood the "barracks," the house 
where the farm-hands, some of the shepherds, 
and the stockmen lived ; close at hand, again, 
were the stables, farm-buildings, and the 
" coral/' into which the cattle were driven at 
mustering or branding seasons. 

11—2 
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At the barracks, the arrival of the pretty 
new nurse-governess made a great stir, as 
might be imagined, among a multitude of 
men who, except the wife of the owner of the 
station, seldom set eyes upon a woman of any 
description from one year's end to the other. 
The verdict among the men in the barracks 
was that she was "proper" — an expression 
with, certainly, anything but the dictionary 
meaning — equal to everything that was nice, 
taking, and good. The second stockman was 
a young man of the name of Robert Burrs — 
about twenty-five years of age. While his 
companions were talking of the new arrival 
and singing her praises, Robert, it was soon 
noticed, never opened his mouth, but smoked 
on in silence : he was a fine, handsome young 
fellow — his riding-dress, which he constantly 
wore, showed off his figure to the utmost 
perfection ; his sole conceit was tlie conceit 
common to all colonial horsemen, namely, to 
have his breeches fit without a wrinkle, and 
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certainly his perfectly formed limbs appeared 
to have been melted down and poured into 
his nether garments and his boots ; his face 
was one bright smile ; his eyes a laughing 
blue ; his hair clung to his head in fair, close, 
crisp curls, and a golden down fringed his 
cheeks, chin and upper lip. A perfect horse- 
man, and a picture in the saddle, was he. 
In two words, the handsome Robert Burrs 
had fallen in love at first sight with Mrs. 
Lawson's pretty new governess. 

One morning in the spring, Gertrude had 
taken her little charges over to the lower 
island, close to Lone Rock, to spend the day 
in the bush ; the children had built a sort of 
bower with boughs and ferns, and here they 
were going to take their lessons and picnic. 
They lighted a large fire, both for warming 
and cooking purposes ; they enjoyed a very 
pleasant day, and the little party started on 
their way home. They reached the creek, and, 
to their horror and amazement, that which 
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in the morning had been but a gutter of 
water, easy to be jumped over, had swollen 
into a little torrent about waist-deep. What 
were they to do ? 

Presently they heard, in the distance, a 
sweet clear tenor voice, singing the beautiful 
old ballad, " Sally in our alley." 

"Hurrah!" cried Maud, "it's dear old 

Bob ; he'll help us." 

" And who's Bob ?" asked Gertrude. 

" Why, Bob the stockman — haven't you 
seen him?" replied Maud. "Tm going to 
marry him, when I'm a big girl. Everybody 
loves him, he is so good and kind; papa 
would not lose him for half the station." 

At this moment young Burrs came in 
sight. He was on horseback — on his favourite 
mare "Becky Sharpe,'* and the reins were 
thrown losely on her neck. Horses, dogs, 
and children all loved the young fellow. It 
was sad for him when he first beheld poor 
Gertrude's pretty face and beautiful eyes. 
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The children^ seeing him, sent up a shrill 
shout ; Bob rode towards them. 

" Oh, Bob, dear Bob," they cried in chorus, 
" look how the creek is swollen ! — ^how shall 
we get over ? — do help us." 

" I'll take you over and give you a ride 
too — that is, if Miss Giles will allow me." 

Gertrude thanked him, and he rode his 
horse across the swollen creek. He stooped 
and lifted the children into the saddle in 
front of him, and '* Becky Sharpe " carried 
them, one by one, to the mainland. 

And now. Miss Giles, if you will allow 
me. 

, Bob dismounted, and Gertrude permitted 
him to help her on to the saddle, where he 
half held her, as he walked beside the mare 
and through the rushing water, and landed 
her on dry land. 

'^ Oh, Mr. Burrs," cried Gertrude, as he 
took her off the horse, " how dreadfully wet 
you are; you should not have waded through." 
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''It's not of the least consequence/' he 
replied; ''I am so glad I happened to be 
passing." 

And in his dripping garments, he led his 
mare and walked by her side, drinking in 
delirium as he talked with his idol, until 
they arrived at the house, when Gertrude 
thanked him again, and went in with the 
children. 

Poor, handsome boy 1 Your life is shadowed 
from henceforth— no future joys and happiness 
will ever obliterate from your heart the 
memory of your first love. 

Often in the evening Bob (accidentally, of 
course) met Gertrude and the children re- 
turning from their walk ; Gertrude liked the 
good-looking, bright young fellow : there was 
an honesty and genuineness about him to 
which, except in the case of Willie Curzon, 
she was utterly unused in the opposite sex. 
He was amusing, and the children quite 
adored him ; he once took them for a '* ride " 
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in a canoe all round the island, and the poor 
fellow thought he was in paradise. 

Gertrude had been with the Lawsons for 
about four months, when Mr. Lawson gave a 
ball in the wool-shed. All the run-holders 
and farmers within twenty miles were asked, 
and a number of his friends from the Moly- 
neux district around " the Ferry." Great 
preparations had been made, and the affair 
promised to be a great success. Robert 
Burrs, who was a most respectable young 
man and well educated, and held also, as 
stockman, a responsible position on the 
station, besides being a great favourite with 
Mr. Lawson, was bidden to the balL I need 
not speak of the pains the young man took 
to make a presentable appearance, and how 
his heart beat at the thought of clasping bis 
beloved Miss Giles in his arms during the 
mazy waltz. 

The night of the ball came ; it was a 
glorious summer evening. The guests arrived 
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in every description of vehicle, and upon 
various kinds of beasts. Musicians were hired 
from '* the Ferry " — a pianist and a violinist 
— and presently "all went merry as a mar- 
riage beU." 

The evening was wearing away, and Ger- 
trude thought she never had enjoyed any- 
thing in her life so much before : she had 
danced several times with young Burrs, who 
was in the seventh heaven of happiness. 
After a long waltz with her, he proposed 
that they should stroll outside the building 
for a while in the cool air. Gertrude con- 
sented, for she liked the society of the young 
man, as she had before found pleasure in the 
company of William Curzon. They had not 
walked far when she discovered the misery 
that was in store for the young fellow; he 
was beating about the bush, unable to find a 
commencement to his " speech of fire." Sud- 
denly Gertrude discovered his drift, and at 
the thought almost gave a groan ; she quickly 
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recovered herself, and determined to save the 
young man the pain of declaring himself 
only to be so entirely and hopelessly unde- 
ceived. 

"Robert/* she began — in common with 
every one about the place she called him by 
his Christian name — " I have no friend to 
confide in, and I have a secret ; I don't know- 
why I tell it to you, but you seem to be a friend 
to me. I am not Miss Giles ; I am the wife 
of a Captain Giles, of the ship Camperdaisy y 
and he has left me." 

Robert started from her with a cry. 

" Married ! married 1 Impossible ! Oh, 
Miss Giles, I can't believe it I" 

" Hush, hush I" she replied. " When I was 
left in Dunedin utterly without friend or 
adviser, I unexpectedly found both in Mrs. 
Maguire, of Maguire's Hotel. I was forced 
to seek a situation, and at the suggestion of 
my new friend, to better my chance of being 
quickly engaged, I removed my wedding-ring 
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from my finger and changed the 'Mrs.' for 
' Miss.' " 

" If I only had known it before I" the poor 
young man groaned to himself. 

"And now, Robert, let us return to the 
wool-shed," said Gertrude; and they once 
more joined the dancers. 

Robert, having conducted his partner to a 
seat, rushed from the ball-room and wandered 
for a long time over the ranges, half mad with 
a feeling of utter despair. The morning light 
broke over the distant hills. He returned, 
changed his clothes, took a plunge into the 
icy creek, and prepared for his daily work on 
the ranges. 

Gertrude's pleasure of the evening was gone, 
and her old sadness returned to her. She 
scarcely slept when she retired to bed. 

The next morning a large party assembled 
in the little parlour of the station-house. 
Gertrude made her appearance, paler than 
usual. Mr. Lawson had noticed his favourite's 
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(BoVfl) devotion to his children's governess, 
and as he liked Miss Giles very much, he 
hoped and wished that a match might spring 
from their intimacy. 

Mr. Lawson began kindly to chaff Grer- 
trude at the breakfast-table about her dancing 
so often with Robert ; but noticing her nervous 
look and crimson face, he desisted, secretly 
hoping that he recognised the signs of the 
love he wished to grow in her heart for his 
young favourite. . 

It was a merry party at breakfast that 
morning. The table groaned with the good 
things upon it. Mutton-ham's — not the mut- 
ton-hams of Scotland, which are generally 
made from the limbs of ** braxy " sheep, that 
have been killed only " to save their lives " — 
but fine legs of well-fed sheep — legs that have 
been weeks in pickle, and then thoroughly 
smoked in the fumes of totara wood. Mutton- 
hams, juicy steaks, the native wood-pigeon, 
caw-caws (almost equal to partridges), a 
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wonderful pie made of swamp turkey, the 
flesh of which resembles hare, formed part of 
the matutinal feast, 

Mr. Lawson's young brother Fred had come 
up from an oflBce in Dunedin for the ball, and 
an odious, greedy little prig he was. He had 
been born in the colony, and was not a 
pleasant specimen of a youthful colonist — an 
overgrown enfant terrible. He had feasted 
surely to repletion, but once more sent his 
plate to be replenished with ham. 

*^ What, more V exclaimed his brother. 

" British lion must be fed, Jack," returned 
the greedy imp. 

** British lion be hanged!" replied Mr, 
Lawson. "Colonial whelp you mean," and 
raised a laugh at the young man's expense. 

On Sundays Miss Giles used to take her 
young charges — who by this time loved their 
governess with a true childish devotion — to 
" the Island." There she would read to and 
play with them, and there, toO; almost 
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invariably, Robert Burrs would join them. 
Those Sunday afternoons had been an elysium 
to poor Robert; and Gertrude, who really 
liked the young man, enjoyed his society, and 
did not fear to show that she did so. No 
wonder, then, that Robert indulged in deli- 
cious day-dreams during his daily rides over 
the ranges ; and when he halted to devour his 
frugal lunch and smoke his post-prandial 
pipe, mighty and glorious were the air-castles 
he built, as he fondly dreamed that one day 
his divinity would be all his own. 

Oh, bitter and cruel was his awakening ! 
She belonged to another — that other had 
deserted her ! Was it possible that anybody 
lived who would own such a heaven-sent 
treasure and not appreciate the blessing ? He 
had set up his idol and worshipped it ; his 
idol was not his idol ; another possessed his 
god ; it was no longer his ; and so on and so 
on. 

The ball had taken place on Wednesday, 
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and Sunday arrived. Little had been seen of 
the second stockman since the ball ; and on 
the afternoon of the seventh day Gertrude, 
with the children, as usual, visited *^the 
Island." They had not long been there, but 
long enough for the girls to begin to wonder 
why their playmate did not come, when 

" The old, old simile again, 

The moth that round the candle flies, 
Loves it too well to heed the pain, 
Flutters too near, and then it dies," 

and, as usual, he appeared upon the scene. 
Poor fellow ! he tried to look as if nothing 
had happened, which was a miserable failure. 
However, Gertrude pretended to take no 
notice of his confusion, and chatted with him 
as he played with the children, who could not 
make out what was the matter with their old 
friend and playmate. 

The afternoon passed away, as Sunday 
afternoons in fine weather usually passed 
away, and Robert went home to the barracks 
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miserably happy — happy that he had basked 
in the sunshine of the glorious god he had 
himself created — miserable in the knowledge 
that his idol was owned, though never wor- 
shipped, by another. 

About this time Gertrude received a 

scrawled letter from her father. In it she 
learned that the excellent vendor of cat's 
meat — the husband of her old and early 
friend, Mrs. Bulger — was dead, and that the 
widow and one of her sons had sold the 
business, and had gone to live in some village 
a long way from London. Gertrude had 
written to her old friend since her arrival in 
the colony, but had received no answer to 
her letter, for the very sufficient rea^n that 
Mrs. Bulger could scarcely read or write. 

Another item of news of considerable 
importance was the announcement of the 
death of Mrs. Rorman, the mother of Ger- 
trude's husband. The wicked old woman 
had passed away in spirit from this earth (I 
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believe it was gin). Shakespeare says that 
^* water is a sore docayer of your dead body," 
certainly Mrs. Rorman s corpse had little 
excuse for speedy corruption. Old Totter 
himself was fairly well, and fairly to do. His 
letter was very short. Gertrude, of course, 
wished to write to her old friend and nurse, 
but as Mrs. Bulger had flown into the 
country, leaving no address, this was im- 
possible. Six months had passed since Ger- 
trude had arrived at the station. She had 
certainly begun to taste 

" The fat weed 
That roots itself at ease on Lethe's wharf," 

which, I humbly take it, means the lotus 
plant of forgetfulness, and prefer the reading 
of ** roots" to the more common "rots" of 
most Shakespearean commentators. Her life, 
i f not happy, was utterly peaceful ; and, but 
lor the misery she saw only too plainly 
written in the face of her friend Robert 
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Burrs, her existence would have been 
supremely tranquil, at all events. 

One day Mrs. Lawson, when they were alone, 
handed Mrs. Giles her first salary for the six 
months — forty pounds ten shillings. Ger- 
trude determined to send the sum home to 
her old father by the next mail, but she di^l 
not. It was on the Sunday following the 
payment of her first salary that, immediately 
after an early dinner, the day being extremely 
hot, laden with books, etc., Gertrude and her 
charges sought the grateful shade of one of 
the bowers on " the Island." They did not 
expect their Sunday companion for some time, 
as they had gone out so much earlier than 
usual. They were comfortably seated, and 
Gertrude had finished some Biblical story she 
had been telling the children, and, at Mi^s 
Maud's request, had begun to sing one of their 
favourite songs to them. She had come to 
the end of the first verse, when she heard a 
well-remembered voice utter the words i 
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" Very pretty, Gertrude dear ; I never 
knew you sang before." 

And looking up, she uttered a scream as 
she saw the hateful figure of the brutal Dick 
Rorman standing before her. Little Miss Maud 
was the first to speak. 

** What do you want here, man ? You go 
away, and don't come here again to frighten 
our Gerty." 

Rorman replied : 

" Don't be afraid, pretty one ; Gerty, as 
you call her, and I are very old friends. 
She'll have nothing to fear from me if she 
behaves herself, nor you children neither." 

Gertrude stammered out : 

*' What do you want here, Rorman ? What 
have you come for ?" 

** I want you, and I have come for you," 
replied the ruflSlan. " All the way from Eng- 
land have I come for you, and this time you 
won't escape me. Work enough I've had to 
find you. I landed at Dunedin three months 
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ago, and made every inquiry about you, but 
could only learn that Jim Giles had sailed 
from New Zealand with a woman, and that 
that woman was not his wife. At last, a 
fortnight ago, I met a young fool who had 
lately arrived from England with a lot more 
money than brains, and one night he took 
me to a private gambling-hell. In the course 
of conversation a young man, in the midst of 
his play, asked, * Where is Mrs. Giles, who 
used to stay with you, Mrs. Doverook ? She 
was one of the prettiest women in Dunedin. 
I heard she had left you.' 

*' ''My house, sir,' replied the rubicund 
matron, * is at least respectable, and I am 
only sorry I harboured a creature of that sort 
for a single day under my roof 

" Well, my dear, I was not deceived by the 
harridan's innuendo, and could see at a glance 
you had been too good for her purpose ; so I 
set to work to think. At last, I thought to 
myself, service would be just the thing she 
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would seek, so I visited all the agencies, and* 
after some trouble found the nest of my bird, 
and here I am." 

** And now you are here, Rorman, the best 
thing you can do is to go back again. I am 
among friends who will protect me from your 
brutality and annoyance," replied Gertrude, 
very quietly. 

** Fudge !" returned Rorman. '* My plans 
are laid better this time. No curly-haired, 
blue-eyed fool is at hand to foil me, and now, 
at this moment, you will come with me." 

"You don't frighten me so easily this 
time," replied Gertrude. " Run, Maud, run 
for assistance ;" and the little girl prepared to 
fly towards the canoe. 

" Come back, my child !" cried Rorman, 
snatching up little Bina, the youngest, who 
began to scream lustily and loudly. " Come 
back, or I pitch your little sister into the 
river ! 

And Maude came trembling back, and 
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began crying, in which she was soon accom- 
panied by little Tits, and a nice catterwauling 
the trio made. 

** Quick, now, quick I before those howling 
brats bring some one here with their infernal 
noise. I have cut the canoe adrift, so it will 
give trouble either to rescue you, or for you to 
escape. I have a roomy boat tied under this 
tree, and with care we will quickly swing 
down with the current to the sea. Come !" 

^* Never 1" Gertrude firmly replied. " You 
cowardly fool, assistance is nearer than you 
think. Quick, then, and get away before 
you are discovered and punished as you 
deserve." 

Gertrude was but bragging. She knew no 
one was at hand, but trusted to the ejSect of a 
little braggadocio upon the cowardly hound 
before her. 

" If that be so," he cried, '' TU lose no 
time 1" and he rushed to her, to seize her and 
carry or drag her to the boat. 
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This time she was no terror-stricken girl,, 
but fought and struggled with him like a 
tigress, screaming all the time : 

" Robert ! Kobert ! Help ! help !'' 

Her cry was answered. Once again a fair 
and curly stranger came to her assistance.. 
The muscular form of Robert Burrs appeared 
upon the scene. The water was dripping 
from him, for he had swam the creek. In a 
moment he had closed with Rorman. They 
struggled and wrestled with each other for 
some seconds, when it became only too 
apparent to Gertrude that her enemy was the 
stronger of the two. Suddenly the com- 
batants fell, and Robert was undermost. 
With a shout of triumph, Rorman plucked 
something from the breast of his coat, while 
with his other hand he pinioned his adversary 
to the ground by the throat. 

Gertrude saw the glitter of steel as he 
raised a huge blade in the air, ready to 
be plunged into the poor young man's body 
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beneath him. Swift as lightning, Gertrude 
had darted forward, and the next moment the 
knife was in her hand. 

"Off! off!" she screamed, '* or I'll plunge 
it into your heart !" 

At the same moment Robert seized the 
opportunity, and recovered himself from 
Rormans grasp. Robert now tried hard to 
hold his adversary, who was bent on freeing 
himself from his antagonist, in order to make 
bis escape. The cries of Gertrude and the 
children had attracted the notice of one of the 
men about the place who had been wander- 
ing by the creek. He had also swam across 
the stream, and hastened to the spot from 
whence the screams proceeded. Rorman, seeing 
the additional assistance at hand, with a 
vigorous effort, freed himself from his 
antagonist, and in two bounds had reached the 
boat, loosened it, and was quickly being borne 
down the rushing stream of the Molyneux. 

Gertrude fell to the earth like one dead 
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The canoe was found stranded some way 
down the creek. It was quickly brought to 
its original position, and Gertrude and the 
children were taken home to the station. 

Before the canoe had been brought back 
and fastened in its place, Gertrude had come 
to herself. Robert had never left hen At 
first he thought she was dead ; he chafed her 
hands, and moistened her lips with water 
from the river. The three children were 
silent now, and stood shocked and tremblings 
thinking their dear friend and governess 
would never return to life again. Gertrude 
opened her eyes and saw Robert standing 
over her. 

" Is he gone ? Is he gone T she murmured ; 
and then, recollecting all that had happened, 
she continued : " Oh, Robert 1 I don't know 
what to tell you about that dreadful fiend. 
Are you hurt T 

•' No, no 1" replied the young man. ** But 
tell me, is he — is he your T 
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** Husband ? No. He is a devil in human 
shape — a fiend sent upon this earth to ruin — 
to kill me. Robert ! after to-day I may never 
see you again. My poor boy ! I know your 
friendship for, your kindness to me. God 
bless you, Robert — God bless you! I am 
better now, and can walk by myself. What- 
ever happens in the future, I shall ever 
remember your kind and faithful heart." 

"Oh, Gertrude, Gertrude 1" broke in 
Robert 

" Hush ! hush !" returned Gertrude, " you 
must not call me by that name, Robert." 

By this time they had crossed the canoe- 
bridge, and the governess and her charges 
quickly arrived at the house. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lawson were ** down at the 
ferry," or, in other words, on the previous Fri- 
day had started to stay for a few days with 
some friends who lived at the Clutha town- 
ship. 

Evening came and darkened into night; 
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the children were put to bed and the statioD 
was at rest. The moon was nearly full, the 
air was perfectly calm and still, only filled 
with the delicious warbling, bubbling musie 
of the swiftly flowing river. Quite noiselessly 
the door of the station-house opened. ** Thun- 
der," a huge kangaroo hound belonging to* 
Mr. Lawson, was lying in the veranda in 
front of the door ; he half rose with a mut-< 
tered growl, but seeing a female figure issue 
from the door, the growl ceased, and a heavy 
" whack, whack," upon the wooden floor of 
the veranda, from the dog's tail, threatened 
to rouse the household. The muffled figure 
stooped and kissed the animaVs head, and the- 
doof rose as if to follow. 

'• Lie down ! lie down, good dog !" whis- 
pered Gertrude, for she of course it was.. 
"Go to bed I go to bed 1" and the animal 
stood watching wistfully the retreating 
figure. 

The fact of the mattel: was this : Gertrude: 
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had made up her mind to run away from the 
station — a place now rendered hateful to her 
after the unexpected appearance of her arch- 
enemy. 

" Oh !" she cried to herself, *' he is here 
still — ^he may be watching for me now ! Let 
me go 1 let me go !" 

And that night, when all was quiet, she 
rose and prepared for her night-march. Her 
aim was to reach Port Molyneux, where she 
would be able to get a small sailing trader to 
take her round to Port Chalmers. Once there 
she would take the first ship for England. 
She had money, nearly a hundred pounds^ 
fifty pounds she had received from Mr. Dove- 
rook, and her six months' salary, besides a 
few pounds she had previously, and which 
were not yet spent. 

Gertrude had no idea of the way she was 
to go across the ranges to the main road, a 
track difficult enough to follow in broad day- 
light ; she had heard that a path ran beside 
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the river, all the way to the ferry, a long' 
winding path of twelve or fifteen miles. But 
oh I the dread of living another day at the 
station in the constant fear of meeting that 
dreadful man — that desperate devil that 
would stand at nothing, not even murder, to 
work his will. 

Her mind once made up, she prepared and 
started. I will not attempt to follow her step 
by step. She reached ** Duck Pool," about 
two miles from the station, where she had to 
jump a small creek ; the moon made the night 
as bright almost as day, and she easily leaped 
over the little stream, and walked on and on* 
She had proceeded about eight miles, and was 
beginning to congratulate herself upon her 
easy walk, but her diflBculties were then be- 
ginning. 

Constantly she had to walk up steep hills 
to avoid the marshy flat beside the river ; 
she was beginning to feel weary, but dared 
not own it to herself, and plodded on and on. 
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The marshes became larger and larger, and 
often she had to make a detour of three miles 
to get round a swamp but a hundred yards in 
width. 

At last, at about six o'clock in the morning, 
it was broad daylight, she arrived at the edge 
of a huge swamp, which ran for at least 
three miles up a valley, and it was quite a 
mile to the opposite side. Weary, worn out, 
her heart failed her at last; and she sank to 
the ground and burst into a passion of sobs. 
She did not remember how long she remained 
there — it might have been a few minutes or 
half an hour; she suddenly thought she 
heard a footstep, she looked up and saw a 
man standing by her side. She screamed 
and buried her face in the grass, exclaim- 
ing: 

" Borman 1 Rorman, have mercy, have 
mercy." 

A kindly voice replied : 

** Don't be afraid, Mrs. Giles; I have followed 
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you all the way from the station, to see that 
you came to no harm." 

** Robert 1" cried Gertrude, " Robert, is it 
you ? Oh, good, kind, faithful heart, heAveil 
alone can reward you ! I was at the last gasp 
almost. Oh, how can I cross this dreadful 
swamp ?" 

Robert tried a long time to persuade her to 
return to the station, but iu vain. At length, 
finding she would not give up her plan of 
making her way to the coast, he set about 
trying how he could get her across the swamp. 
She asserted her determination of attempting 
to cross on foot. They started. The sandy 
bottom prevented their feet from sinking far 
into the ooze, though, of course, they were 
ankle deep in mud. They had crossed a 
third of the swamp, when the character of 
the ground changed, and they were obliged to 
come to a standstill. Fortune favoured them. 

Where did it come from ? Who had 
brought it there? Had some kindly flood 
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deposited it in the middle of the swamp to 
help some forlorn traveller of the future ? A 
long plank was lying close beside where they 
were standing on a dry "tussock," Robert 
was delighted at their good fortune, and 
taking up the plank, he used it as a bridge 
from "tussock" to "tussock," and, by this 
means they reached the other side of the 
swamp. This was their last great difficulty, 
and they soon arrived at the ferry. Robert 
" cooey-ed " for the ferry-boat, and they 
were presently in the township. 

The young stockman persuaded his poor 
companion to go to the house of an acquain- 
tance of his own to have her clothes dried 
and take food and rest. She complied. After 
six hours' rest she rose, and told her faithful 
follower she was ready to start for the port. 
Fortunately the hind-wheel paddle-steamer 
was that day to start for Port Molyneux 
and, at Robert's suggestion, she determined 
to continue her journey by that means. He 
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conducted her to the port and saw her safely 
on board a little trading vessel on her way to 
Port Chalmers. He then said farewell to 
her, and, with heavy heart, made his way 
back to the station. 

Meanwhile, everyone at the station was 
scandalized at the elopement, but the climax 
of the scandal was completely spoiled by the 
return of Robert Burrs. Robert arrived at 
mid-day, and the Lawsons in the evening of 
the same day. The young man requested an 
interview with his master immediately on his 
return, and told him all that had occurred, 
and a great deal that Gertrude had told him 
about her past. The Lawsons were much 
grieved at the loss of their excellent 
governess and friend, and the children were 
almost inconsolable. However, Gertrude 
had gone, and, after a time, like all else in 
this most transient existence, was forgotten. 

Mrs. Giles took passage by a ship which 
was to leave for England a week after Ger- 
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trade's return to Port Chalraers. She paid 
£45 for a first-class passage, and, by arrange- 
ment, lived on board the ship until she 
started. The voyage home to England was 
long, and although uninteresting, not un- 
pleasant. The Thames was reached at last, 
and Gertrude landed and quickly drove to 
Miranda Lodge. She found old Totter in 
tolerable health and poor in pocket. He 
received his daughter with a grunt, and 
asked her where her husband was. So Ger- 
trude was once more at home, and her old 
life seemed to return to her again. The 
sewing-machine was oiled and made ready 
for work, and Mrs. Giles was face to face 
with her lonely and hapless existence ; more 
lonely, more hapless, now that she had no 
kindly hearted cats'-meat merchant's wife to 
help her to bear her troubles. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

" With fingers weary and worn, 
With eyelids heavy and red." 

Hood : Song of the Shirt, 

Gertrude once more settled down to her 
homely work. She called upon her old 
employers, who were quite ready to supply 
her with as much to do as she could manage 
by herself, and Miranda Lodge became a 
regular workshop. 

And now to return to some old friends. 

Arthur Cuthbert had been getting on 
famously in his profession. The only thorn in 
his side was the manifest predilection shown 
for him by Alice Erskine. Oh ! how he 
wished he could send out a word of hope in 
that direction to his dear brother in New 
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Zealand I He talked about him constantly — 
how he had bought a run, and was getting on 
splendidly ; but it had no effect upon the 
heart of the fair Alice, which, alas ! was already 
given to William's brother. 

About three months after Gertrude's arrival 
in England, Arthur received a long letter from 
his brother, from which I may as well repro- 
duce one or two extracts. 

The letter had been written two or 
three months after Gertrude's departure 
from the colonies, begins by describing 
the writers success as a run-holder. He 
had taken a friend into partnership, and 
bought a fine cattle and sheep run, and was 
getting on very well. It appears from the 
letter that William Cuthbert had visited 
Dunedin in January, and had stayed at 
Maguire's Hotel. From the worthy Mrs. 
Mag. he learned all about Gertrude Giles — 
how she had been deserted by her husband, 
and turned out of the house of the disreputable 
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Doverooks, and had found shelter and kind- 
ness with Mrs. Mag. ; how she was now 
governess and nurse at a station on the Moly- 
neux, and, according to last accounts received, 
very happy and comfortable. Evidently, at 
the time Curzon's letter was written, neither 
the writer nor Mrs. Maguire were aware of 
Gertrude's flight. After giving him so much 
news, the letter continued — " And now, as the 
mail does not go out for a fortnight, and as I 
must remain in town for quite a month, I. will 
put away my paper for a few days, and then, 
perhaps, I shall have more news." 

The remainder of the letter is dated ten 
days later : 

** News indeed I have for you. Captain 
Giles has returned to the colony in the Cam- 
perdaisy, and there has been a fine row 1 I 
hear that a few days before the return of the 
captain, the Doverooks' hell was bursted up. 
Mrs. D. had been arrested for robbing a new 
chum of a thousand pounds in notes. The 
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robbery was proved, and the beautiful lady 
was sentenced to penal servitude for heaven 
knows how many years. Of course, Doverook 
was inconsolable. His house was under 
police surveillance and his trade was stopped. 
However, I think he made a pot of money. 
You must know that Doverooks house is 
built on the summit of a precipitous cutting 
which forms a street in the town. The house 
is reached by a steep wooden staircase, at the 
top of which is a little platform surrounded by 
rails. Immediately on Giles's arrival, he 
(Giles) went to the Doverooks' house, where 
he had left his wife, and where he expected to 
find her. As far as has been found out, the 
captain arrived at Doverooks' at about eight 
eight o'clock in the evening, in a state of semi- 
intoxication. What occurred is not known 
precisely ; but it is supposed that the inter- 
view ended in a quarrel, in which the master 
of the house sought to expel his unwelcome 
visitor. Anyhow, at dawn of day a policeman 
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found the worthy Doverook lying in the street 
stone dead, with his neck broken, having 
evidently fallen or been thrown from the top 
of the cutting. On further examination. 
Captain Giles was found nearly at the foot of 
the steep staircase, bleeding, and apparently 
also dead, he as well evidently having fallen 
or been pushed down the steps. He was 
taken to the hospital, and was found to be still 
alive, and, if I am not unchristian in the 
remark, I am sorry to say is so up to the 
present time. I obtained Mrs. Giles's address 
from Mrs. Maguire, and wrote to her about 
her husband*s accident, but have had no time 
to receive an answer from her. I must now 
end, as the mail is going out in half an hour." 

With many messages, etc., the letter ends. 

One message was — ** Kind remembrances to 
Miss Erskine and Mrs. Colderson." 

Arthur had noticed in the monthly letter 
he received from his brother, that the tender 
messages for, and speeches about, the fair 
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Alice, were of late becoming fewer and colder. 
As in a lady's letter, the postscript to the 
above was in Arthur's eyes the most important 
part of the whole. It ran : 

"P.S. — I must tell you, Arthur, that I 
am constantly visiting the Tubstyles. Miss 
Fanny Tubstyle is, as I told you before, the 
belle of Dunedin, but her sister. Miss Annie, 
is my favourite — one of the nicest girls I 
think I ever met. The T.s, all of them, are 
very kind to me, and, whenever I am in town 
beg I will make their house my home." 

*' Ho ! ho !" said Arthur to himself, as he 
read the postscript. ** So Master Bill has 
found his heart again. Well, 'off with the old 
love and on with the new ' I It won't break 
Alice's heart — that's for certain." 

Arthur read his brother's letter to Miss 
Erskine, and was amused at her unrestrained 
delight at hearing the postscript. 
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"He'll be married in six months," cried 
Alice. 

" And you're jealous," returned Arthur. 

" Fudge and fiddlesticks !" she replied. 

"Well, you've lost the only chance of 
getting married that you are ever likely to 
have," said Arthur. "There are not many 
men who would undertake the charge of such 
a thoughtless, capricious piece of goods." 

" Sir 1" cried Alice, in mock dignity. 

" Take Rosalind's advice to Phoebe, Alice : 
* Sell when you can, you're not for all 
markets.' " 

" Oh, you brute, Arthur," she returned, 
flinging her Shakespeare at him, out of which 
she had been studying. "It would serve 
you right to marry you myself, and make you 
live in perpetual punishment ever afterwards.' 

" Oh, there would be no doubt about the 
punishment, but it would never be perpetual : 
whoever married you would be dead in a 
month, worried into an early grave." 
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And so these two would go on sparring — a 
very clear case of "she would, and he 
wouldn't." 

Arthur was certainly very fond of Alice 
Erskine, but loved her with the affection of 
an elder brother, and never dreamed of ex- 
periencing any other feeling towards her. 
Her bright, happy nature amused him; her 
great talent as an actress excited his ad- 
miration. He was somewhat disappointed that 
his brother's love for Alice had died, or, after 
her manifest indifference to it, had been 
eclipsed by the antipodean rival. Nothing 
would have delighted him more than to have 
brought about a marriage between the two. 
As for himself, he was perfectly heart-whole ; 
to be sure, he occasionally grew serious as his 
remembrance called to his mind a pale, 
frightened face he had once seen at Margate 
— but it was a memory, no more. Mrs. 
Colderson once took him severely to task on 
the subject of Alice. 
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"My dear boy," she had said, "the girl 
loves you devotedly; it is quite time you 
settled ; you're suited to each other exactly ; 

why don't you marry her ?" 

" I will tell you once and for all, mother" 
(many of her young professional friends were 
allowed to call her by that endearing term), 
" because I do not love her, and she, knowing 
that, would never marry me." 

"Oh, bosh and nonsense!" replied Mrs. 
Colderson. " Women ain't fools, nor particular 
either, if they have the chance of getting 
a good man for a husband. Take my 
advice " 

And Arthur, interrupting her, begged her 
never to allude to the subject again, and, 
however much she thought of and prayed 
for the match, she never did speak of it 
again. 

To return to Gertrude and her old father. 
Months had passed since the daughter had 
returned home, and nothing had been heard 
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of or from Captain Giles. Money was very 
scarce with them, for Grertrude's sewing- 
machine earnings were but small, and old 
Totter, who was now more tyrannous and 
exacting than ever, would not be satisfied 
with ordinary plain living, and, I am sorry to 
say, his intemperate habits were growing upon 
him. 

One day Gertrude determined to visit the 
office of the owners of the Camperdaisy and 
make inquiries. This she did, stating that 
she was the wife of Captain Giles. The 
young clerks in the office looked at each 
other, smiled, and almost imperceptibly 
winked, and told her that the Camperdaisy 
had returned to England — had been brought 
back by another captain — and that Giles had 
been left in the hospital in Dunedin, dying or 
dead. 

The wife returned to her father almost 
stupefied with the news : not that she could 
pretend any sorrow for the man, but it was so 
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sudden and unexpected. " Was he dead T 
and her lips almost murmured the word 
" Release 1" Her father treated the news very 
differently. He stormed at his poor daughter, 
and swore at her, telling her that if she had 
behaved herself properly as a wife, all would 
have been diiierent, and be would have been 
saved from the workhouse; and he hobbled 
out of the house to the neighbouring tavern, 
to spend the half-crown he had forced his 
daughter to give him on some or other 
pretext, and late that evening hobbled home 
again in a state of maudlin intoxication. 

Gertrude bore up well and long, but 
gradually began to feel that her health was 
giving way. She still worked on; but her 
worn face and hollow eyes told a sad tale, or 
rather, would have done so, but there was no 
one to tell it to. How she longed for her 
kind friend Mrs. Bulger I 

One evening — her old father had been out 
all day — ^as Gertrude was sitting dreaming 
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over a cup of tea, Totter staggered in, and 
told her to get her things together within a 
week, and be ready to go into lodgings, as he 
had sold the house as it stood. It was a new 
trouble, but, after all she had gone through, 
Gertrude had little heart left to grieve over 
it. The next day cheap lodgings were found, 
and the week soon passed. 

It was the evening of the day before they 
were to leave Miranda Lodge, and father and 
daughter were sitting over their too frugal 
meal. Suddenly the door opened and James 
Giles walked into the room. Gertrude 
slightly screamed, and scarcely knew whether 
it was her husband or his ghost, 

" Well, Gertrude — well, old 'un — taken you 
by surprise, eh?" was his salutation, as he threw 
himself into the old arm-chair by the fireplace, 
"I've just landed. Your friend Doverook — By 
the way, Gatty, get out the old man's whisky- 
bottle. My mouth's as dry as tinder." 

Old Totter had risen at the captain's en- 
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trance, and was fussing about the place in 
high glee at the return of the wanderer. 
He now hastened to the cupboard and pro- 
duced the liquor. 

Giles continued : 

" Your friend Doverook has paid dearly for 
turning you neck and crop out of the house 
in Dunedin. His wife, or rather widow, has 
got penal servitude for the best part of her 
life, and " 

" Is he dead, then ?" broke in Gertrude. 

"Deadr replied Giles. "Dead, yes, and 
rotten. We had a great row, we were both 
in liquor, and the fool tried to throw me down 
those infernal steps. He certainly succeeded ; 
but in the scuffle on the little platform it was 
a toss-up which of us fell under or over the 
guard-rail. I don't know whether I threw 
him over or under the rail into the street 
bellow, and in doing so slipped and fell down 
those steps, or whether he watched me down 
the steps and lost his balance, and fell after- 
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wards. I remember nothing more till I found 
myself, some days after, in the Dunedin Hos- 
pital. I was there for a long time, and when 
I came out I was taken into custody. They 
tried to make a case of manslaughter against 
me, but there was no evidence, and being a 
merchant captain and tolerably well known in 
the town, I was supposed to have a good 
character — ^anyhow, I got off. I found my 
ship taken from me ; so, after finding out all 
about you, and that you had vanished from 
the station, and had probably taken passage 
back to England, I determined to set off 
homewards myself I got the charge of a 
vessel to China, and from thence paid my 
passage in a sailing vessel, and came home." 

Giles was very angry when he heard old 
Totter had sold the house, and the day after 
his arrival they all went into lodgings. 

The captain was not possessed of much 
money just then, but was going to sell his 
share in the Camperdaisy. This he did, and 
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for three months he remained in England, 
sometimes staying at the lodgings occupied by 
his wife and father-in-law, sometimes no one 
knew where. 

During these three months Gertrude's 
health entirely gave way, and she gradually 
sickened for typhoid fever. This was a cause 
of the greatest annoyance to Giles, who had 
obtained the command of a barque which was 
shortly to start for Australia, and had ex- 
pressed his intention of taking his wife with 
him. Doubtless, the dreadful prospect of a 
second voyage with her husband hastened the 
advance of the disease. 

The day arrived for the sailing of Giles's 
ship. In the afternoon the captain arrived at 
the lodgings in a close carriage. He was 
slightly the worse for drink. He entered his 
wife's room, where she was lying on the bed. 
Totter was sitting by her side, and she seemed 
hardly conscious of anything around her. The 
old man was really frightened — to lose her 
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would mean to him the workhouse. Two 
days previously the doctor had been sent for 
to see Gertrude. He came, and shook his 
head, and said he could give no opinion on 
the case at present ; it might be small-pox, 
scarlet fever, typhoid, or even measles for 
which she was sickening ; he would call again 
in two days. 

Giles entered the room, and immediately 
announced his intention of taking his wife on 
board that very afternoon. Even Totter 
could not stand this ; he swore at the captain, 
and declared he should not touch her. 

" Bosh 1 you old fool. The voyage will do 
her all the good in the world ; it is the very 
thing she wants. I've got a nice close carriage 
for her, and we'll make her comfortable ; so 
just get hold of her dresses, and pitch them 
into a sheet, and do them up. They'll do till 
we get on board." 

Totter still protested, and Gertrude ap- 

14—2 
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peared to take no notice of what was 
going on. 

*' The fact of the matter is, Totter," Giles 
said at last, " you're afraid, if I take Gertrude, 
you will lose your bread-winner. So you will, 
but IVe provided for that. Here are fifty 
pounds in notes ; that will last you a year, at 
least. By that time we shall have returned, 
or, if not, ypu will have heard from us." 

Totter took the money, and his objections 
to moving his daughter became slighter, and 
he began to collect her clothes in a sheet. 
Meanwhile, Giles took some blankets, and 
proceeded to wrap them round his wife, 
who submitted quite passively ; all was ready, 
and Giles was about to lift Gertrude's 
shrunken form, preparatory to carrying her 
down to the brougham below. 

There was a rap at the door. Before they 
could say " Come in," a stout, elderly gentle- 
man had entered the room — -he was the 
doctor. 
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" What's this ? What's this T he cried. 

Giles began blusteringly to explain. 

" What T cried the doctor, " attempting to 
remove the patient 1 Heavens and earth I it 
seems I have but just arrived in time. Put 
her back on the bed instantly.'* 

Giles began to swagger, saying she was his 
wife, and he meant to do as he pleased. 

" I am her husband," said he. " And ' 

But he was stopped by the doctor, who, in 
some anger, broke in : 

" Husband be d ! I forbid her removal, 

and that's an end of it." And he went 
forward and examined his patient. After a 
short time, he continued : " Just as I ex- 
pected — typhoid fever, and a very bad case it 
promises to be." He turned to Giles, and 
said : " You say you are her husband. You 
may thank me that you will not be im- 
prisoned for manslaughter. Had you carried 
your intention into execution, you would 
deliberately have killed your wife. You say 
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your ship sails to-day ; if you are determined 
to sail with her, take leave of your wife now, 
for it is more than probable you will never see 
her again/' 

Giles uttered an oath and left the room, 
calling Totter out with him. Presently there 
was a slight scuffle heard on the landing, and 
old Totter's voice crying : 

" No, no ! You shan't have them. FU die 
first.'' 

"Then go, and be d ^" was the reply, 

and Totter returned to his daughter's room. 

It appeared that Giles, baulked of taking 
his victim on board, had attempted to get 
part of the fifty pounds back from old Totter. 
He failed, and went off to the ship by himself. 
The name of his ship was the Proud Jaiiet. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

" Othello. Oh, my souPs joy, 

If after every tempest come such calms. 

May the winds blow till they have waken'd Death ! 

And let the labouring barque climb hills of seas 

Olympus-high ; and duck again as low 

As hell's from heaven. If it were now to die, 

'Twere now to be most happy." 

Othello^ Act iL 

About three months after Arthur Cuthbert 
had received the letter from his brother, with 
the postscript which had so much interested 
him, another letter arrived from William, 
announcing his engagement to be married to 
Miss Annie Tubstyle. This piece of news 
neither surprised nor delighted Arthur ; in 
the first place, he was prepared for it, in the 
second, he was disappointed that his favourite 
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little matrimonial scheme for uniting his 
brother and Alice Erskine was now for ever 
shattered. 

Mr. Tubstyle, the lady's father, had given 
his consent, but had stipulated that the 
wedding was not to take place for a year. 
The stem parent, in this case, was a rigid 
Presbyterian, and had been much shocked 
at hearing that his intended son-in-law had a 
brother, who was a play-actor, and at first 
could not be brought to consent to his 
daughter connecting herself so nearly to the 
enemy of man, as he considered. At last, 
knowing that William Curzon, although by 
no means a rich man, was part owner of a 
promising and already valuable station, he 
thought a year's probation would be suflBcient 
time to discover whether the young man had 
any of that latent devil in him which had 
so fatally led his brother into the paths of 
vice. 

The summer came round, and Mr. Cuth- 
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bert's dramatic company, for a time, was dis- 
solved, and Arthur was going to enjoy his 
annual holiday. 

Alice Erskine was nearly alone in the 
world. Her sole relative, as far as she knew, 
was an old aunt who lived in a little cottage 
in the North of England, where she had a 
small property. Miss Jakes was her aunt's 
name. Alice's parents had died when she 
was quite a child, and she had been brought 
up entirely by her mother's maiden sister. 

Miss Jakes had a comfortable income, be- 
sides the little property in the North of Eng- 
land, and Alice's youth and girlhood had, in 
truth, been a bed of roses. 

The property I have spoken of, with the 
cottage where Alice had been brought up, 
was called Clarelands, and was a mile from 
the village of Whirling. Whirling, as many 
people doubtless know, is some few miles 
from Manchester. 

Miss Jakes had always been a great lover 
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of the play ; her early friend had been a Miss 
Aurelia Beauchamp, a well-known and popular 
actress in the provinces. Miss Beauchamp 
had married an actor, by name John Colder- 
son, who died some years before the opening 
of this story, and his widow was the kind and 
true friend of Arthur Cuthbert, to whom we 
were introduced during Arthur's early pro- 
fessional days at Birmingham. 

Living near Manchester, Miss Jakes con- 
stantly indulged her passion for the drama^ 
and Alice was often taken to Manchester to 
the theatre ; so it was no great wonder that 
the impressionable young lady conceived in 
early life a strong predilection for the stage. 
She set her mind on becoming an actress, and 
her indulgent aunt and guardian, who con- 
sidered acting to be one of the noblest and 
the greatest of the arts, rather fostered the 
stage-craze which she discovered was taking 
possession of her niece. Mrs. Colderson was 
written to and consulted, and under her care 
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Alice had made her first bow before the 
British public. We have seen what rapid 
progress the young actress had made in her 
art. 

Mrs. Colderson having failed in her appeal 
to Arthur on behalf of her young favourite, 
determined to try another plan for uniting 
her two pets. She wrote to her old friend, 
Miss Jakes, telling everything that was true 
about Arthur and Alice, and, I am afraid, a 
great deal that was not true. The result 
was, at the time of the opening of this 
chapter, Arthur had received an invitation 
from Miss Jakes to spend part of his holiday 
with her and her niece at her cottage near 
Whirling. Arthur very gladly accepted the 
invitation, and prepared to travel to Man- 
chester. On his arrival at Clarelands he 
was most warmly received by Alice's hos- 
pitable aunt. 

Long and happy were the strolls that 
Arthur and Alice daily took through the 
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beautiful lanes and woods around Whirling, 
and Miss Jakes, a few days after Arthur's 
arrival, wrote to Mrs. Colderson, telling her 
she had every hope that matters were going 
quite in the right direction ; and she was not 
very far wrong. Given a bright, handsome, 
clever young man, tolerably heart-whole, and 
a handsome, sparkling, talented young woman, 
intensely in love with the said young man — 
let them be constantly thrown together, and 
— well, the result may be imagined. 

Arthur, during the fortnight he stayed at 
Clarelands, tried his utmost to persuade him- 
self he was in love with Alice Erskine, and 
on several occasions he was on the point of 
putting the final question ; but the time went 
by, and he bade farewell to Miss Jakes and 
Alice, and left Clarelands (as Miss J. wrote to 
Mrs. Colderson) " without being hooked, after 
all, my dear." 

Arthur passed the rest of his holiday in 
Paris. He took long walks, thought to him- 
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self, mused, and considered. Did he love 
Alice ? Ought he to ask her to be his wife ? 
William had evidently forgotten his old love, 
and so on ; his holiday was over, and he had 
come to no conclusion. However, when he 
started on his tour with his old company, 
Alice discovered, or thought she did, some 
pleasant alteration in his conduct towards 
her; but months and months passed away 
and the question was never asked. 

William's letters did not arrive so fre- 
quently since he was engaged to be married ; 
Arthur received a letter from his brother 
every two months. In one of these epistles 
was a sentence which caused Arthur to change 
his feelings marvellously. It was a common- 
place sentence enough, and ran as follows : 

" You ask me if I have ever heard anything 
more about that ruflSan, Captain Giles, or his 
poor wife. I am happy to be able to tell you 
that the said ruflBan is no more — that he died 
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nearly a year ago in the hospital here, from 
the result of his fall, which I think I described 
to you at the time ; I should have liked to 
congratulate the widow upon her release, but 
I hear she sailed for England a long time 
ago. 

William had no idea that what he was 
saying was most utterly false ; he had heard 
of Giles's death, as he thought, upon the 
best authority, and believed the report to 
be true. He little dreamed the disastrous 
effects that those false tidings would bring 
forth in the future. 

The effect was visible enough in the 
present. The husband dead — ^the widow in 
England. Arthur flattered himself that it 
was mere curiosity which made him suddenly 
long to discover the poor woman whose 
wrongs had been so faithfully described by 
his brother William ; then he, very rightly, 
as he thought, had a natural desire to renew 
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the acquaintance of the lady whom he had 
delivered from the brutal ruffian who had 
assaulted her that day near Margate. Alice 
and thoughts of marriage miraculously faded 
from his mind, and day after day he puzzled 
his brains how he could discover where Mrs. 
Giles was living. Advertisement, if not 
useless, would be unwise, if not impertinent. 

What else could he do ? He could only trust 
to chance. 

To return to Gertrude. 

After Captain Giles had left the lodgings 
occupied by his wife and her father, and had 
driven off to go on board his ship, the Proud 
Janety the poor wife fainted away in the arms 
of the doctor. The next day the fever came 
out in earnest, and the physician shook his 
head, and told old Totter to prepare for the 
worst, for he feared his daughter could not have 
the strength to battle with the disease, which 
promised to assume a most virulent form. 

Weeks and weeks passed away, and still 
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the doctor and his patient fought with the 
fever, and at length Gertrude was pro- 
nounced out of danger. It was indeed most 
fortunate that old Totter had so vehemently 
declined to return the fifty pounds, or any 
part of it, to Giles. Without it his daughter 
would probably have died in the hospital, and 
the old man would have ended his days in the 
workhouse. 

Soon after Gertrude had waked up again to 
life, the doctor told her father, if it were 
possible, he must take the patient away from 
London to the seaside. He was a good man, 
this doctor, with a kind heart. He had 
established a sort of Convalescent Home near 
Brighton, where he was in the habit of send- 
ing his poor patients who required change of 
air after illness but were too poor to obtain 
it. He offered to send Gertrude to this 
home. 

At first the old man tried to draw 
himself up, but poverty soon forced his pride 
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into his pocket, and he accepted the good 
doctor's generous offer. 

So Gertrude and her father started for 
Brighton. The convalescent home was a 
comfortable little house standing on the 
Downs, about a mile out of Brighton. The 
home was kept by ladies -sisters of charity 
in every sense of the word — ^and Gertrude 
was received with all kindness. Old Totter 
found a humble lodging in the town, and 
daily hobbled out to the home to see his 
daughter. The patient rapidly grew strong, 
and was soon able to take short walks. She 
was anxious to be well and able to begin to 
work again, but the good sisters would not 
let her leave the home too soon. 

One day she was strong enough to accom- 
pany her father to Brighton. They were 
walking slowly on the parade, when suddenly 
Gertrude gave a slight cry, and begged her 
father to let her sit down for awhile. She 
had seen enough to send the hot blood tingling 
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through her veins, although the cause was 
simple enough — only a lady and gentleman 
passing on horseback. Alice Erskine and 
Arthur Cuthbert. Gertrude quickly re- 
covered herself, and turned to go back to the 
home ; on her way she stopped to examine a 
play bill of the theatre, which was pasted to a 
wall ; she there read : 
" Arthur CuthherVs Dramatic Company J* 
Could it be possible, thought she, that 
Arthur Cuthbert and Arthur Curzon were 
the same ? for she was not aware that Arthur 
had a nom de thedtre. How she would have 
liked to have spoken to him — to have seen 
him act. She went back to the home and 
thought a long time ; she came to the con- 
clusion she must neither see nor speak to 
him. She looked into her own heart and 
discovered a secret she did not dare to 
breathe. She packed up her things ; and in 
spite of the remonstrances of the sisters at 
the home, the next morning the first train 
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from Brighton bore Gertrude aod her father 
back to London. 

Though not completely restored to her 
former strength, Gertrude set herself to her 
work again, for their funds were indeed very 
nearly exhausted. About three weeks passed 
away since the return of old Totter and his 
daughter to their lodgings in London. One 
morning, as Gertrude was hard at work at 
her sewing-machine, her father, as usual, had 
gone to the neighbouring public-house to 
read the paper and enjoy his morning beer, 
there was a sudden noise on the stairs out- 
side her room ; the door was thrown open, 
and Totter staggered in and fell into the old 
arm-chair with his face full of blank horror. 
He held an open newspaper in his hand, and 
as soon as he could recover his breath 
sufl&ciently to speak, he gasped out : 

" Workhouse ! workhouse 1 We are ruined 
— we are ruined I My poor widowed child 1" 

" Father 1 what is it, what can you mean V 

15—2 
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replied Gertrude, hastily rising and going to 
him. A woman's instinct prepared her for 
the news he had brought. 

"Kead, child; read!" the old man cried 
querulously. 

Gertrude mechanically took up the paper 
and read : 

" Shipping disasters. — Loss of the Proud 
Janet, with all hands. 

** The ship Moses FrobseVy which arrived on 
the 19th inst. at San Francisco, reports that 
on the 2nd of last month she picked up a 
boat in the Pacific Ocean belonging to the 
barque the Proud Janet^ bound from New- 
castle (N.S.W.) to San Francisco. The 
appearance of the boat denoted the most 
terrible sufierings of the unfortunate crew. 
It contained the corpses of three men and the 
body of a lad, who was evidently at the 
point of death. This lad was taken or board 
the Moses Fraser^ and everything was done 
to restore him to life. He gradually gained a 
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little strength, and after three days was able 
to speak. From all that could be gained from 
the poor lad, it appears that the Proud Janet 
had foundered, but the boy could not re- 
member the date. The captain and crew took 
to the boats ; for some days they remained in 
company, when gradually their provisions 
began to fail them. Their sufferings must 
have been fearful. During a gale the boats 
were separated, and the lad believed he saw 
the other boat go down. As far as could be 
got from the boy, the captain. Captain Giles, 
was in the same boat with himself, and died 
three days before the Moses Fraser came upon 
them. The poor boy again lost strength, and 
five days after he had been taken on board 
died." 

Gertrude finished reading the paragraph, 
and sank in silence into a chair. The old 
man broke out in fresh wailings. 

" Silence 1 dear father. Poor Captain Giles 
is dead ; his death must have been awful. 
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Oh, God ! what a terrible retribution ! Father, 
think, but for a merciful dispensation of Pro- 
vidence I should have been with my late 
husband and shared his terrible death. This 
sad news makes us no worse off than before ; 
let us pray that I may gain increased strength 
and health/' And Gertrude sat silently 
musing. 

She pictured to herself the fearful situation 
— the terrible dying agonies of the man who 
had helped to make her life such a misery ; 
from her heart she forgave him, and felt, 
although he was dead, the most thorough pity 
for him, and horror at his awful death. 

Quietly she assumed her humble widow's 
weeds, and went about her work as before. 
One day she called at the office of the owners 
of the Proud Janet^ and there learned what 
few further particulars as to the loss of the 
ship they could give her. 

And so months passed away. 

One day a letter came for her in a hand- 
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writing she thought she recognized, and a 
thrill of fear and horror passed through her. 
She opened it, and read as follows : 

" Do not fear to see my handwriting, or to 
know that I have found out your whereabouts. 
You will see nothing of me, although I shall 
endeavour to watch over you, unseen. In 
this way I may hope in time to work some 
reparation for the wrongs I have done you. 
I knoiy that you are now a widow, and that 
knowledge makes my secret, self-given charge 
over you infinitely more precious to me. 
Wishing you well, most heartily, 

" Richard Roeman." 

" A greater villain than ever 1" muttered 
Gertrude to herself. " How could he have 
found me out ? Will this life of misery never 
end V and she buried her face in her hands ; 
but the poor thing had no tears to bring 
relief to her breaking heart. 
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After this, old Totter appeared in better 
health and spirits, and Gertrude discovered, 
to her horror and amazement, that he was 
gradually subsiding into his old intemperate 
ways, which he had, to a great extent, dis- 
.continued since her illness. 

*' Where can he get the money from T she 
thought to herself; it was as much as she 
could do to obtain sufficient means to keep 
them both alive, in tolerable comfort. It waa 
a problem she could not solve. 

At last, one day when Totter was more 
sober than usual, she asked him point blank 
where he got the money to drink so con- 
tinually. In a maudlin tone, he refused to 
tell hei* ; but, on being pressed, took out two 
or three sovereigns from his pocket and 
chinked them before her face, saying : 

"Your widowhood will soon be over, my 
dear, and I have found a new husband for 
you, and better than the last. See, dear, 
these are signs of his goodwill." 
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" How dare you, father, say this to me T 
Gertrude cried in great indignation. " I do 
not deign to ask, now, who gave you that 
money, but I tell you this, if you ever receive 
one penny more from the same source — what- 
ever it may be, I will go away from you for 
ever ; so beware." 

At which the old man began to snivel 
and cry, saying, "he didn't mean any 
harm, and that he did all for the best" 

Thus Gertrude's peace was once more 

threatened. 

* ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Bad news had arrived from New Zealand. 
William Curzon's year of probation had 
nearly passed away, when Miss Annie Tub- 
style, the lady to whom he was engaged to 
be married, was taken ill. She recovered, 
but remained in such a delicate state of 
health that the wedding had to be indefinitely 
postponed. 

Some months after Arthur XJuthbert's pro- 
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fessional visit to Brighton, during which he 
had been seen and recognised by Gertrude, a 
letter was received by him from his brother 
announcing the sad news of the death of Miss 
Annie Tubstyle. Arthur felt acutely for his 
brother, and wrote t^ him begging him to 
return to England for a time, hoping that the 
voyage and change of scene might lead his 
poor brother to forget some of his grief; 
possibly a distant hope lurked in his mind 
that the sight of his old and forgotten love 
might be of some assistance in banishing the 
remembrance of his sad loss. In due time an 
anwswer came, in which William declined to 
come home, saying his hard work on the 
station kept his mind, as well as his body, 
sufficiently employed, and that, much as he 
should have liked to have seen his brother 
again, he could not think of returning to 
England at present. 

Months and months slipped by, and the 
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first year of Gertrude's widowhood had passed 
away. 

One day the young widow called upon a 
certain famous actress, to try on some dress 
she was making for her. Gertrude was shown 
into the room where her employer was sitting, 
having finished her breakfast, chatting with 
a young lady who had evidently just called 

upon her. 

"Oh dear, oh dear," cried Miss N., the 
actress, as Mrs. Giles entered the room, 
** How dreadfully punctual you are, and Fm 
not half ready for you. Alice dear," she con- 
tinued, turning to her companion, " this is the 
very best and most violently punctual dress- 
maker in all London — Mrs. Giles." 

The young lady gave a start ; " Mrs. Giles !" 
she exclaimed ; " surely it cannot be ! There 
must be many Mrs. Gileses in the world." 

'*0h, Alice Erskine," said Miss N., "I do 
believe one day you'll go mad on coincidences. 
Do you know, Mrs. Giles, I really think if I 
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introduced Miss Erskine to a Mrs. Smith, she 
would immediately imagine it must be the 
same Mrs. Smith who fed her with the feed- 
ing-bottle when she wore swaddling clothes 1" 

" Well, Miss N.," replied Gertrude, " in this 
case there is something very strange, and 
very like a coincidence. Miss Erskine is 
well-known to me by name, not as an actress, 
but as the friend of " 

"William Curzon and his brother," broke 
in Alice Erskine. **My dear Mrs. Giles, I 
am indeed delighted to see you. I have heard 
so much about you that I seem to be quite an 
old friend. And we may be friends, may we 
not T and the impulsive young actress em- 
braced Gertrude. 

" Now, Addy," continued Alice, " laugh at 
me again about coincidences, if you' like ; 
chance has brought me a friend I have long 
wished to meet." 

Of course, a long talk followed, and pre- 
sently the dress, which had been almost for- 
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gotten, was tried on. Alice insisted on taking 
Gertrude home with her to her lodgings, to 
have a regular good chat. 

" You know, my dear," she said, " I know all 
about you up to the death of your husband." 

" Ah, you read it too T replied Gertrude. 
" You saw the account in the paper T 

" Oh dear no," returned the other, "I read 
all about it in a letter written by Mr. William 
Curzon to his brother. I did not even know 
it was in the papers. How very unpleasant 
for you." 

** Unpleasant !" replied Gertrude ; " that is 
scarcely the word for a death so terrible." 

**Well," said Alice, "I suppose it must 
have been very dreadful, and all that — ^but 
there, it is very wrong of me to talk to you 
about it in this way. I will never allude to 
it again. I want you to tell me how you are 
living, and what you are doing. Good-bye, 
Addy dear, I'll come again soon." And off 
they went — Gertrude and her new friend. 
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Of course Gertrude and Alice were entirely 
at cross purposes about the death of Captain 
Giles, the latter having heard, and falsely, 
through William Curzon, that he had died in 
the hospital in Dunedin. The former, as we 
have seen, and truly, that he had died, and 
cruelly, in the Pacific. 

The two new friends had not been long 
seated in Alice Erskine's pretty little sitting- 
room before there came a knock at the 
door, and Arthur Cuthbert walked into the 
room. 

" Oh, Arthur," exclaimed Alice, " I am so 

glad you've come. This is but I see 

there is no need of an introduction." 

Nor was there, of course ; they recognised 
each other immediately. Fortunately, Arthur 
had his back to the light, or Alice's sharp 
eyes would have seen that his face had turned 
as red as poor Gertrude's. 

Of course, a long talk followed this most 
unexpected meeting. Arthur begged to hear 
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all about her doings and her life, since he last 
had news of her from his brother. 

" Miss Erskine tells me," Gertrude began, 
" that you heard of the awful death of my 
husband from your brother in New Zealand. 
I was in the same lodgings as I am at present 
— living with my poor father, when the news 
arrived of my husband s death. Since then 

" and Gertrude gave a short account of 

her eventless life during the last year. 

Arthur insisted upon seeing her home to 
her lodgings. Gertrude declined, fearing 
that he should see her father, who might be 
not exactly sober. However, it ended in his 
conducting her back to her home. 

In a fortnight after the unexpected meeting 
of Gertrude and Arthur, the latter and Alice 
Erskine were to start upon a four months' 
professional tour in the provinces. You may 
be sure the young actor lost no time in better- 
ing his acquaintance with the young widow. 
Alice — poor girll — very quickly discovered 
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whicli way the wind blew, and knew all her 
hopes were dashed to the ground, and that 
the man she loved with her whole nature — 
better than anything in the world — could 
never be hers. 

The night after her discovery of the truth 
she allowed herself to give way : it was 
passed in secret tears. She was all a woman 
— weak and strong. The next morning she 
got up ill, and unrefreshed, but with her 
mind firmly made up as to her future con- 
duct. 

"Good-bye, all dear hopes," she said to her- 
self. " Good-bye, past ; good-bye, future ! 
Farewell pleasant dreams and glorious air- 
castles ! I am not the first woman who has 
passed through life pleasantly and happily, 
with never a heart to throb beneath her 
empty bosom. But they shall be happy, 
though. Gertrude shall be here every day till 
we start on the tour. I will contrive to leave 
them constantly alone together ; and then, as 
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old Master Walter says in the * Hunchback/ 

* Now, if they find not out how beat their hearts, 
I have no skill, not I, in feeling pulses.' 

And when we are in the provinces, I'll take 
good care he doesn't forget her. And, at 
the end of the summer, they shall be married 
— married I and I ? Well, well ! ' On with 
the mask again 1' " 

At this moment, Arthur entered the room. 

" Good-morning, Arthur," she cried. " How 
late you are." 

" Why are you not ready T Arthur asked. 
"I promised to take you for a drive this 
morning. It's a lovely day for it." 

" I don't feel up to it this morning, Arthur; 
and, besides, I want to see Gertrude. I wish 
you would go round to her lodgings and bring 
her. Tell her to bring some work, and I'll 
help her." 

Arthur did not want much pressing ; and, 
without even noticing how true might be the 
first part of Alice's excuse, which her pale, 
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worn face might have told him, quickly started 
off for Gertrude's lodgings. 

The fortnight passed away only too quickly : 
oh, how happy Gertrude was I How true an 
instinct has love! No word had passed, 
yet they knew well that each was dearer to 
the other than all else in the world. 

Old Totter soon discovered how matters 
stood, and tried his utmost to keep sober. 
Before the fortnight was over, the old man 
scrawled a few lines to a certain friend of his, 
as follows : 

" It's no go, Dick. You must give it up. 
She'll never do it, and there's someone else in 
the field. So good-bye, and thank you." 

Alice and Arthur commenced their tour. 

Whenever they happened to be acting in any 

place within a few hours' run of London, 

Arthur came up to town to spend Sunday 
with Gertrude and her father. 

Three months of the tour had passed away, 
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and one Monday Arthur arrived from London, 
and announced to Alice the by no means un- 
expected new3 that he had been accepted by 
Mrs. Giles. 

The day following the one of happy memory, 
when she had, in love's glorious intoxication, 
whispered "Yes," Gertrude received a letter 
from Richard Rorman. His handwriting had 
no terrors for her now — now she had a pro- 
tector. Besides, her new love had brought 
her new strength — new life. She opened itj 
it ran as follows : 

" Gertrude, 

" I cannot live without you ! I hear 
from your father you are thinking of be- 
coming a second time a wife. Gertrude, / 
must he your husband! I am changed entirely. 
I returned from New Zealand after 1 last saw 
you, when I was mad with my love for you, with 
what I may call a fair fortune. I can keep you 
and your father in comfort; only let me love 

16—2 
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you — I Mk for nothing more. If you refuse me, 
you will drive me mad again, and God knows 
what I shall do, or what will become of me 
or you. You mustn't — you daren't — refuse 
me. If you do, I will hound you to your 
death — I will persecute you till I have to 
swing for it ! I will live for nothing else 
than to make your life as great a misery as, 
by refusing me, you will make mine — so 
beware." 

Gertrude took a sheet of paper and envelope, 
and wrote as follows : 

" You seem to forget, Dick Rorman, that 
we are no longer in the backwoods of a colony. 
Here, at least, is protection for the weak, even 
if it were needed, from cowardly braggarts ; 
I have no fear of you now ; and, as for perse- 
cution in the future, begin as soon as you 
please. A letter will find you if sent to the 
address you have given me ; but it will, I 
know, be a greater difficulty to discover you. 
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So begin, that I may put the eye of law upon 
you. Would your past life stand it, Dick 
Korman V 

She addressed the envelope to 
"Mr. Rorman, 

" Care of Mr. Wills, 

'* The Wheatsheaf, 

'' Spitalfields." 

The end of summer came. 

One bright day in August, a merry little 
party assembled before the altar of St Mar- 
garet's church, Westminster. 

The bride was a widow — Mrs. Gertrude 
Giles. The bridegroom, Arthur Curzon — 
known upon the provincial stage as Arthur 
Cuthbert. The bridesmaid Miss Alice Erskine, 
the favourite actress ; the best man a friend 
of the bridegroom — the "juvenile man " of 
the " Cuthbert Comedy Company," Mr. Joseph 
Tarne. The bride's father, a crippled old 
gentleman, and in appearance the least re- 
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spectable individual of the party, gave the 
bride away. 

A handsome matron — Mrs. Colderson, the 
favourite actress of "old women*' parts — 
chaperoned the party. 

The wedding over, the little company 
assembled at Mrs. Colderson's lodgings, 
where breakfast was served. After a merry 
meal, the bride and bridegroom, amid showers 
of rice and a few old slippers, drove off en 
route for Paris. 

Totter and young Tame returned to the 
breakfast-room to drink one more glass of 
champagne; Mrs. Colderson and Alice Erskine 
retired to another room, where Alice fell upoa 
the neck of her old friend and — ^but on this 
scene we will draw a veil. 

Need I try to describe Gertrude's feelings ? 
Did she think of the contrast between the 
two weddings ? Was she utterly content 
and happy ? 

Content? Is there such a word in the 
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world's vocabulary ? Gertrude thought 
so. 

Happy ? How long had the poor barque 
been tempest - tossed 1 How often nearly 
wrecked 1 The compass broken, the very 
sails blown away : would the timbers hold 
together till the port was in sight ? The 
voyage, long and disastrous, was at an end at 
last ; the haven was reached, and she was at 
rest — at rest. 
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